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Four Important New Books 


THE HUMANITIES: Applied Aesthetics, New Third Edition 
By LOUISE DUDLEY, Stephens College. 466 pages, $6.95 


This revision thoroughly reorganizes the text and amplifies its contents. As before, the 
aim of the book is to give the student an introduction to all the fine arts including the 
fundamental principles of judgment. In this Third Edition, the arts are treated as unified, 
and their different aspects are studied as they are usually brought to one’s attention in the 
consideration of any specific art work. 


A SURVEY OF BASIC MATHEMATICS: A Text and Workbook for College 
Students 


By FRED W. SPARKS, Texas Technological College. 257 pages, $3.95 


The book reviews arithmetic and numerical geometry; — through quadratic equa- 
tions, ratio, proportion, and variation; logarithms; graphical methods; and numerical 
trigonometry. As a text, it is not merely a “how to do it” book. The author has presented 
a complete, clear, concise, and logical discussion of all principles involved, including 
motivational material and some historical background. 


THE OPEN DOOR COLLEGE: A Case Study 


By BURTON R. CLARK, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. 216 Pages, $5.00 


This fourth volume to appear in the McGraw-Hill Carnegie Series in American Educa- 
tion constitutes an intensive case study of the development of a California junior college, 
San Jose Junior College, during its four years 1953-1957, showing why certain orienta- 
tions and practices emerged and what their consequences were. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE: Progress and Prospect 


By LELAND L. MEDSKER, University of California, Berkeley. McGraw-Hill 
Carnegie Series in American Education. 384 pages, $6.50 


A comprehensive and up-to-date text and reference book on the Junior College. It is the 
result of an extensive four-year research study sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Studies were made of the types of students who enter junior colleges, the extent to which 
the students entering tend to remain for graduation and transfer to four-year colleges, 
the educational program, the nature and organization of student personnel services, 
the faculty attitude toward the two-year college, and the manner in which the institution 
is developing in the various states. 


Send oe Copies on Approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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A discussion of the aims — 
and special problems of . . . 


THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, JR., Professor of Education, San Jose State College. 


In the years since World War II, the community junior college has become 
an important and integral part of the American educational system—and prom- 
ises to assume even greater importance in view of rising college enrollments. 
Yet, even in the midst of this remarkable progress, the fact that it is a new and 
unique type of educational institution is often overlooked. Here is a book de- 
signed to clarify the picture by setting forth the nature, purposes, and philosophy 
of the community college. It is intended to provide present or prospective teachers 
and administrators with an understanding of the institution and an awareness 
of the special problems involved in its establishment and operation. 

Part I of the book considers the place of the community college in relation 
to the entire American educational system, and states the commonly accepted 
purposes of the institution; Part II traces the steps involved in the organization 
and operation of the community college, from its legal establishment to the 
registration of students; Part III discusses the problems involved in choosing a 
curriculum, listing in detail the courses commonly offered, and examines the 
limitations on offerings and the special problems of instruction in each area of 
the curriculum. The author concludes by proposing a comprehensive definition of 
the community junior college as an institutional ideal, and considers some of the 
basic issues involved in the realization of that ideal. 


1960. Approx. 328 pages. Prob. $5.95 


Send for an examination copy. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


June 30—July 1, 1920, were oppressively 
hot days in St. Louis. Thirty-four dele- 
gates representing 22 junior colleges as- 
sembled in this city undergoing the dis- 
comforts of the heat to organize the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
The assemblage included such educa- 
tional stalwarts as George Zook, Merton 
E. Hill and P. P. Claxton. James M. 
Wood, another stalwart, served as chair- 
man. In its concluding session, the organi- 
zation named David McKenzie, Dean of 
Detroit Junior College, as President, and 
Martha Reid of William Woods College 
as Secretary- Treasurer. 

March 2-4, 1960, were cold days in 
Louisville, Kentucky. The city took on 
the aspects of an area on the frozen tun- 
dra of the Russian steppes. Outdoors, the 
weather was as oppressively cold as St. 
Louis had been hot. And yet, a full com- 
plement of delegates attended. The busi- 
ness of the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges demanded attention, and the 
delegates were there to provide this at- 
tention. 


Forty years elapsed between the torrid 
days in 1920 St. Louis and the frigid days 
in 1960 Louisville, and in this 40 years 
much had happened to the AAJC. 
Membership, for example, had grown 
from the original 22 to approximately 500 
institutions. The number of junior col- 
leges increased from approximately 200 
to 675. Enrollment increased from 16,000 
to almost 700,000. The “junior college 
movement” definitely grew up. 

The Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges conducted 
in Louisville, March 2—4, 1960, observed 
the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the organization. Special plans were 
made to celebrate this event. This May, 
1960, issue of Junior College Journal 
undertakes to bring some of the high- 
lights of the Annual Meeting to its 
readers so that those who were unable to 
attend might share in the anniversary 
observance. 

James W. REyYNoLps, 
Editor 
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President’s Report 


MARVIN C. KNUDSON 


THE AMERICAN Association of Junior Col- 
leges is an organization made up primarily 
of institutional members. Sometimes this 
fact seems to lend an air of impersonality 
to it that is far from actuality. There is a 
tendency to look upon any organization 
made up of institutional members as a 
thing that continues automatically. Some 
take the organization for granted and ex- 
pect that it will continue indefinitely re- 
gardless of what they individually may or 
may not do. While it is true that the mem- 
bership of the Association is fundamen- 
tally institutional, it is more than apparent 
to you that these institutions are repre- 
sented by living, breathing human beings 
who carry on the work and develop the 
plans for the ongoing tasks of the Associa- 
tion. And with the exception of the staff 
in the Washington office, these people are 
all like you and me, working hard at 
home to solve the many problems of op- 
erating and managing a junior college. It 
is easy in this sort of a setting to take the 
AAJC for granted and believe that one’s 
own individual efforts are not important. 
Each of us needs to be fired up to a reali- 
zation that progress depends upon indi- 
vidual effort as much in this enterprise as 
any other and that that individual is at 
least one, and preferably several indi- 
viduals, from each of the 600-odd junior 
colleges scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. 

Today, junior colleges stand on the 


threshold of the most phenomenal de- 
velopment in American higher education 
that the world has yet seen, You and your 
junior college and the American Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges are going to be 
a part of this unprecedented, exciting, 
and challenging period of growth. You 
will experience its joys and satisfactions. 
You will also partake of its problems of 
which there will be many that will almost 
seem to defy solution. There will be prob- 
lems of finding adequate numbers of ade- 
quately trained faculty members; prob- 
lems of financing the operation of the 
institutions; problems of developing new 
and appropriate curriculums for the in- 
creasingly diverse interests and abilities of 
the new wave of students ; problems all re- 
quiring imagination and vision and in- 
sight. It is no longer possible to look only 
to established patterns of doing things to 
find easy answers to these problems, for 
the past has not faced these problems. We 
are going to have to adopt the daring 
spirit of the pioneers who struck out across 
the vast untracked wilderness to establish 
new frontier outposts, which will serve as 
rallying points for yet further pioneering. 

During the past 40 years the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges has 
developed into a strong organization, 
dedicated to the promotion of the junior 
college idea. This organization has become 
a powerful spokesman for the junior col- 
lege movement in all areas where educa- 
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PRESIDENT S REPORT 


tion needs a strong spokesman. The Wash- 
ington office of the AAJC is staffed by 
competent and vocal officers headed by 
Dr. Ed Gleazer, Jr. They are there to work 
for your interests and they need your 
active support. Furthermore, more than 
80 individual representatives are now in- 
volved directly with the affairs of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
as members of the five commissions. These 
people are geographically representative 
of the junior colleges from all parts of the 
United States (and remember they are 
close to you). These commissions have an 
annual injection of new members with 
enough hold-over members to maintain 
continuity in the very important work 
that they are doing. In addition, your 
board of directors and your officers are 
representative of the various regions of 
the country and they change from year 
to year. In this way the Association is 
given the advantage of new points of view 
and broad representation that keeps it 
vital and alive and makes stagnation an 
unlikely thing, 

Under the dynamic leadership of Ed 
Gleazer and his staff, the Association is 
taking on new authority in the councils of 
higher education in the nation. Junior 
colleges now occupy a place of impor- 
tance and distinction in the educational 
pattern of the United States unprece- 
dented in our past history. 

What are junior colleges? We say that 
they are unique, that they fulfill a needed 
function in our society, but the image of 
the junior college is not in clear focus for 
many people. 

A junior college is not two more years 
of high school. A junior college is not a 
trade, vocational, or technical school. 
Neither is a junior college merely the first 
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two years of a typical four-year college. 
A junior college is not an adult education 
center. A junior college does represent a 
broad concept of education beyond the 
high school that is part of many of these 
things but much more than any one of 
them just as the sum is greater than any 
one of its parts. It represents a modern 
day approach to modern problems—it is 
in tune with the spirit of the times. If 
properly conceived it will provide many 
of the answers to the increasing need of 
our civilization for more highly educated, 
trained, thinking individuals who will help 
man to fulfill his proper destiny. 

For this we need great teachers who are 
genuinely interested in the highest de- 
velopment of the individual student. Their 
work takes place in the classroom and in 
the faculty offices. This requires teachers 
who can somehow convey the excitement 
of learning and discovery, teachers who 
can infuse the student with the desire to 
raise his level of thinking and his knowl- 
edge to ever greater levels, teachers who 
will inspire students to seek after the 
worthwhile moral and spiritual values 
and an understanding of man’s potentiali- 
ties. 

A good junior college will attempt to 
make its students aware of society and 
their part in it, It should also be in a 
position to help a student develop his 
special skills and the broad operating 
principles within his specialty which he 
will need to be successful. It should help 
him develop his inner resources and give 
him an opportunity to develop his talent 
for leadership. 

Junior colleges open the college door; 
they do not close it. The junior college 
subscribes to the long standing American 
ideal of educational opportunity for all, 
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that each may progress upward to the 
limit of his capacity and interest. Junior 
colleges are constantly alert to new ave- 
nues of educational service to man in his 
unending upward struggle. They are will- 
ing to initiate, to improvise and to pioneer. 
They are concerned about quality as well 
as quantity and believe that they can 
maintain both if there is a sincere desire 
to do so. Today, more than ever before, 
we place a premium on excellence. Such 
education for all who can profit from it is 
our most vital national need. Victor Hugo 
once made the statement that “there is 
nothing so powerful as an idea when its 
time has come.” Junior colleges now find 
themselves at the right place and at the 
right time in history. Truly their time has 
come. We must cherish what Whitehead 
has called “the habitual vision of great- 
ness.” 

Junior colleges must be staffed by dedi- 
cated people. No great thing is accom- 
plished without devotion. The things we 
have been talking about cannot be 
achieved by listless men. We shall need all 
of the devotion, all of the commitment, all 
of the moral purpose that lies in us, and 
we must free our minds of the fetters of 
the lock-step and the ordinary. 

If the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is to be a significant force in the 
development of the junior college move- 
ment, it must be so through vital leader- 
ship—leadership that is felt even to the 
lowliest of its members and maybe especi- 
ally by the weakest of its members. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will gain in prestige and influence as it 
makes its leadership felt. 

Significant progress is being made in 
this direction through the work of the 
Commissions whose tasks are in some in- 
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stances being financed by foundations. 
You will hear more of this later, so I shall 
not dwell on it here. 

Leadership may be provided for indi- 
vidual institutions also by the establish- 
ment through the AAJC of a Field Service 
Council, this council to be composed of 
experienced practicing junior college men 
and women, strategically located through- 
out the United States who would be will- 
ing to act as consultants on call to existing 
junior colleges with problems or to com- 
munities wishing to organize new junior 
college districts. There will be an increas- 
ing necessity for this type of thing as the 
pressures for more education beyond the 
high school mount. At the present time 
certain individuals do, I am sure, act in 
the consultant’s roles, but I am also sure 
that there are many more, outside of the 
junior college field, who are highly influ- 
ential in determining the future directions 
of the junior college. Summer seminars 
and training sessions for the consultants 
could be arranged either at one of the 
junior colleges or, if need be, on some uni- 
versity campus. The more one thinks of 
the possibilities, the greater the opportuni- 
ties seem to be for providing a much 
needed service that will strengthen every 
phase of the junior college movement, in- 
cluding the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. 

Junior colleges are moving ahead; they 
are riding the crest of the wave of the 
future. We cannot envision the outer 
limits to which this wave will carry us 
if we are prepared to pay the price in 
work, dedication and creative develop- 
ment. Our minds must be freed to soar 
beyond the confines of petty things giv- 
ing us the courage and the daring neces- 
sary to greatness. 
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An Outsider’s View of Junior College 
Guidance Programs 


IN THE LITERATURE of guidance, that term 
(or student personnel service) embraces 
testing, record-keeping, orientation, ac- 
tivities, and related programs. In this 
paper I shall limit my discussion to the 
counseling (testing, record-keeping, and 
personal interviewing) of students. In the 
background of my observations; close 
examination will identify special, but not 
exclusive, concern for the current obliga- 
tion of American education to search for 
and aid in the full development of the 
academically talented. 

While I do not discuss the significant 
relationship of counseling with the in- 
structional program manned by faculty, 
yet I agree heartily with Glanz that “per- 
sonnel workers must ally themselves with 
faculty members in the process of educa- 
tion and learning rather than with ad- 
ministrators in the tasks of administering 
services, colleagues, or students.’ That is, 
I perceive counseling as an adjunct-edu- 
cational (teaching) service. 

In discussing my topic, I do so on the 
assumption that in a large number of col- 
leges, there are presently adequate and 


E. G. WILLIAMSON is Dean of Students and 
Professor of Psychology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. He delivered this address 
at the First General Session of the 40th 
annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


effective programs. One such program, 
presently involving an intriguing integra- 
tion of counseling and instruction in psy- 
chology, was described by Valett.? With- 
out neglecting such noteworthy pro- 
grams, I note that Nardelli characterized 
guidance as “a neglected area” in the 
junior college.* And as I shall indicate 
later, Medsker has documented, convinc- 
ingly, the serious extent of this neglect in 
his current appraisal of contemporary 
junior colleges.* 

As an introduction to my topic, let me 
review some stages of development of the 
guidance program. As we shall see, organ- 
ized guidance has long been closely 
identified with the junior college move- 
ment. In 1927 Thomas® defined and 


1 Edward C. Glanz, “Personnel and Guid- 
ance Work in a New Era,” Junior College 
Journal, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, November, 1958, 
p. 143. 

2Robert E. Valett, “On Integration of 
Counseling and Psychology Programs,” Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XXVIII, April, 1958, 
pp. 461-66. 

3 Walter Nardelli, “Guidance in the Two- 
Year College: A Neglected Area,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, Vol. XXVIII, March, 1958, pp. 
380-82. 

#Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: 
Progress and Prospect (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1960). 

5 Frank Waters Thomas, “The Functions of 
the Junior College,” The Junior College: Its 
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classified four major functions of the 
junior college: preparatory, popularizing, 
terminal, and guidance. In 1931 Eells 
asserted that 


Effective guidance underlies and permeates 
all the other functions.® 


In this same book Eells described the 
content of the guidance function: 


... to help the student to discover his talents, 
problems, and interests, and to direct them in 
ways that will help him to meet the complex 
social, educational, and vocational adjust- 
ments which he must face in his transition 
from boyhood to manhood.’ 


Eells gave further meaning to his concept 
of the role of guidance in these words: 


Vocational: To furnish information about 
himself and about vocations which will enable 
him more intelligently to make a choice of a 
life work for which he is fitted and in which 
he will be successful and happy. 

Educational: To assist him in correct choice 
of courses in the junior college, with due re- 
gard to immediate value in securing a well- 
balanced education, and to future training 
which he may undertake in some more ad- 
vanced institution.® 


In 1941 Eells redefined the guidance 


function in these words: 


Information should be available regarding 
the general and specialized abilities of each 
student, also concerning the requirements and 
opportunities in each of the semi-professional 
fields. Suitable methods should be available 
for getting this information to the student at 
the proper time.® 


Organization and Administration (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1927), p. 24. 

6 Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior College 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Riverside Press, 1931), 
p. 315. 

7 Ibid., pp. 317-18. 

8 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 

® Walter Crosby Eells, Present Status of Jun- 
tor College Terminal Education (Washington, 
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It is quite likely that those leaders of 
the junior college movement who early 
defined the guidance function were in 
agreement with the concept of guidance 
found in the 1933 publication of Koos 
and Kefauver. These two authors refer to 
the distributive and the adjustive phase of 
guidance in these words: 


In discharging the former phase we aim to 
(1) distribute youth as effectively as possible 
to educational and vocational opportunities, 
that is, to subjects (or courses), curricula, ex- 
tracurricular activities ... schools, higher 
institutions, and vocations. In the second, we 
(2) help the individual to make the optimal 
adjustment to educational and vocational 
situations.?° 

Thus we see that the concept of guid- 
ance in the junior college, parallel with 
similar functions in other institutions, is 
to identify the unique capabilities and in- 
terests of each student and then to help 
him search the curriculum and the world 
of future employment for those opportuni- 
ties which most clearly match his capa- 
bilities and interests and which would, 
therefore, offer greatest likelihood for suc- 
cess and happiness to him. This matching 
formulation is a restatement of Parsons’ 
1909 formulation in which he defined 
guidance as consisting of three steps: “(1) 
a clear understanding of yourself, your 
aptitudes, abilities, interests, ambitions, 
resources, limitations, and their causes; 
(2) a knowledge of the requirements and 
conditions of success, advantages and dis- 
advantages, compensations, opportunities, 
and prospects in different lines of work; 
(3) true reasoning on the relations of 


D.C.: American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1941), p. 120. 

10 Leonard V. Koos, and Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools (New 
York: MacMillan Company, 1933), pp. 15-16. 
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AN OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF JUNIOR COLLEGE GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


these two groups of facts.”** For five 
decades Parsons’ formulation has been in- 
fluential in shaping the emerging guid- 
ance programs of both secondary and 
higher education. Unfortunately, until 
recently more attention has been con- 
centrated on the function of informing 
students about educational and vocational 
opportunities than upon assistance in 
identifying actually possessed capabilities. 
Paterson referred to this overemphasis 
upon Parsons’ second step as the “fix- 
ation” of guidance upon the distribution 
of information about employment oppor- 
tunities.*? 

Unfortunately, as I shall argue in a 
moment, the dissemination of such edu- 
cational and vocational information has 
long been assigned as the guidance func- 
tion of classroom teachers untrained in 
the other guidance functions described by 
Parsons. As recently as 1951 Hillmer 
justified the use of instructors untrained 
in guidance in these words: 


Much counseling consists of simply furnish- 
ing information, answering the questions 
‘How?’ and ‘Where?’?* 

Following the leadership of Parsons’ 
followers, guidance was modified to shift 
emphasis to self-analysis by the student of 
his own capabilities. This shift to self- 
analysis permitted the assignment to 
teachers, untrained in psychological test- 


11 Frank Parsons, Choosing a Vocation (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, 1909), p. 5. 

12T). G. Paterson, ““The Genesis of Modern 
Guidance,’ The Educational Record, Vol. 
XIX, No. 1, January, 1938, pp. 36—46. 

13M. A. Hillmer, “Present Status of Ad- 
ministrative Organization of Student Personnel 
Programs in Public Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XXI, September, 1950- 
May, 1951, pp. 143-44. 
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ing of aptitudes, the function of dispens- 
ing information about needed training 
and employment opportunities. Thus it 
was that within a decade after 1909 
Parsons’ first step in guidance was reduced 
to self-estimation and wishful thinking 
about the student’s capabilities. And 
guidance in the junior college, as well as 
elsewhere, became simplified sufficiently 
to justify the assignment of faculty mem- 
bers to perform these guidance functions 
with little, if any, provision for systematic 
plans or procedure for continuous im- 
provement in professional effectiveness. 

To be sure, Hillmer for one recognized 
the occasional need for trained counselors 
and that “every faculty and staff member 
can see that students with more compli- 
cated problems are referred to the tech- 
nically trained counselor.”** Greenshields, 
Lindsay, and Crawford in 1959 argued 


in a similar vein in these words: 


Anyone over 18 years of age is permitted to 
enter a public junior college. As a result of this 
liberal policy of admissions, the student bodies 
of public junior colleges are truly heterogene- 
ous groups of individuals. These students need 
so much individual help—and this is only 
another way of saying they need guidance— 
that a few members of the staff especially 
trained in student personnel work, working 
alone, cannot provide all the guidance serv- 
ice that is needed. For this reason most public 
junior colleges involve all members of their 
faculties in guidance work.*5 

Let us examine this proposition that 
teachers are qualified to perform some 
guidance functions. Now there is no ques- 


tion about the wide range of academic 


14 Tbid. 

15 Myrel J. Greenshields, Frank B. Lindsay, 
and William H. Crawford, “Junior College 
Teachers As Guidance Workers,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 7, March, 1959, 
p. 366. 
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talents found in junior colleges. This 
range clearly indicates the need for more 
guidance. Seashore supports this conclu- 
sion in these words: 


Most junior colleges, with their mixture of 
general and vocational courses, many of a 
terminal nature, need testing programs which 
cover a wide range of abilities.1® 

Seashore goes on to argue for extensive 
research on tests and testing results in 
junior colleges in search for tests whose 
results validly identify possessed aptitudes 
on the basis of which students may system- 
atically plan, with a high degree of confi- 
dence, for the transfer from junior college 
to professional courses in other institu- 
tions.* Special emphasis in the counseling 
of junior college students is focused on the 
difficult task of effectively counseling the 
many students of low or modest ability 
who are not capable of transferring to 
four-year institutions with a favorable 
scholastic prediction. This special task of 
counselors is delineated in Burton Clark’s 
The Open Door College: A Case Study 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1960). Every experienced counselor who 
has assisted low aptitude students in 
realistically clarifying their self-perception 
knows that this is a task of great com- 
plexity and difficulty. Unfortunately in 
many colleges this task is crudely and even 
cruelly simplified by an administrative 
procedure of assignment or rejection. 
While external appraisal is a reality to be 
faced by every such student, yet the 


16 Harold Seashore, “Academic Abilities of 
Junior College Students,” Junior College 
Journal, October, 1958, Vol. XXIX, No. 2, pp. 
74-80. 

17 Harold Seashore, “Tests as Aids to Ad- 
ministration and Counseling in Junior Col- 
leges,” Junior College Journal, May, 1956, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 9, pp. 505-7. 
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counseling approach is not only more 
humane but also more effective in aiding 
the student of low aptitude to “accept” 
himself and utilize effectively what poten- 
tiality he does possess in more realistic 
substitute undertakings. This specialized 
counseling of low-aptitude students is as 
much in need of technical delineation as 
is the corresponding counseling of stu- 
dents with high aptitude and low per- 
formance. These are but two of many 
instances of the complexities of counsel- 
ing when viewed as more than simplified 
distribution (assignment) of students to 
varied opportunities in school and work. 

But what does the range in aptitude 
have to do with the utilization of teachers 
as counselors? It indicates the inadequacy 
of many faculty members, untrained in 
the analysis of aptitudes and motivations, 
to perform steps 1 and 3 of Parsons’ for- 
mulation of the guidance function. That 
is, the range and diversity of aptitudes 
and interests are so wide that their accu- 
rate identification requires more technical 
knowledge and skill than are possessed by 
many teachers. In this connection, Brun- 
ner has recently identified a basic weak- 
ness of the widespread practice of using 
teachers as counselors: 


As a matter of fact, most institutions have 
followed a philosophy that still is popular, I 
am sure, among a number of you in the audi- 
ence today. It is this: every instructor is a good 
guidance worker. This sounds fine. It has a 
good ring to it. It has rhythm. Every instruc- 
tor is a guidance worker. How often, though, 
have you found it really worked out this way? 
Unfortunately, the junior college instructor 
himself has not always held with this phi- 
losophy.?§ 


18 Ken August Brunner, “New Insights in 
Student Personnel Services,” Ninth Annual 
Workshop of the Junior College Council of the 
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Clearly, guidance for many students in 
the junior colleges, and elsewhere, too, 
involves more than dispensing educational 
and occupational information to those 
students who are unable or unwilling to 
face the facts about their possessed capa- 
bilities in relationship to their aspirations. 
Indeed, the junior college movement is 
seriously weakened by such an over-con- 
centration upon the information step in 
Parsons’ formulation. But a second point 
is also relevant in our discussion. Today, 
after a half century of research and 
practice in the diagnosis of capabilities of 
students, we possess far more technical 
understanding of the guidance function 
than was available in 1909. The function 
of distributing students, through en- 
lightened self-choices (rather than admin- 
istrative-admissions assignment or rejec- 
tion) to educational and _ vocational 
opportunities congruent with abilities and 
interests is currently perceived as a much 
more complex task than Parsons under- 
stood in his day. Indeed, in the interven- 
ing half century research has supported 
the conclusion that the identification of 
talent involves far more than the adminis- 
tration of psychological tests and the de- 
termination of whether the resulting 
scores are high or low in numerical mag- 
nitude. A counselor understands that the 
predictive validity of many published tests 
is still unknown in terms of particular 
curriculums or institutions. In a recent 
overly critical examination of the college 
board examinations, Spencer Brown ag- 
gressively asserted that: 


Middle Atlantic States, Mt. Vernon Junior 
College, Washington, D.C., June 11, 1959 
(mimeographed ). 
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. . . to try to predict a nebulous concept of 
success in college with precise examinations is 
to measure a fog bank with a yardstick.?® 


Thus we conclude that even today there 
are many unsolved problems inherent in 
the prediction of students’ grades from 
known test data. And these are limitations 
not always, or even usually, known and 
understood by teachers. 


But there is a more serious deficiency in 
the current situation facing junior college 
guidance workers. This is the failure of 
most colleges to publish, in usable form, 
detailed statistics indicating the proba- 
bility of success, or failure, for students 
with differing test scores, Many colleges 
do not communicate to guidance workers 
the information necessary to assist a stu- 
dent in identifying probabilities of success, 
or failure, prior to enrollment in a college. 
Phebe Ward argued this same point in 
discussing the Los Angeles City College 
study of aptitude tests in terminal junior 
college education: “Each school must 
make its own studies and establish its own 
predictable-success tables in order to be 
able to tell its students what their possi- 
bilities of success may be.”*° A most wel- 
come exception to this deficiency in prac- 
tice is the December, 1959, bulletin of the 
Regents of the University System of 
Georgia, Counselor's Guide to Georgia 
Schools by John R. Hills, Gretchen Franz 
and Linda B. Emory. These authors pro- 
vide for the 28 public colleges and uni- 
versities of Georgia indispensable scholas- 


tic prediction (probability) tables by level 


19 Spencer Brown, “Gateway to the Col- 
leges,”” Commentary, Vol. 27, No. 6, June, 
1959, pp. 482-83. 

20 Phebe Ward, Terminal Education in the 
Junior College (New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, 1947), p. 102. 
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of combined scores in (College Board 
Entrance Examinations) verbal mathe- 
matics tests and high school average grade. 
This manual should prove to be a model 
for all public and private colleges. With 
such manuals, guidance will increase in 
accuracy and relevancy, but many 
“borderline” cases will continue to require 
more exact and precise evaluation and 
appraisal of capabilities and motivation. 

I mention these points to illustrate the 
conclusion that guidance workers today 
must possess a degree of sophistication and 
technical understanding of the difficult 
problem of diagnosing capabilities such as 
was not envisioned by Thomas in describ- 
ing the guidance function. Koos and Ke- 
fauver were perhaps aware of these com- 
plexities but three decades after their 
book was published, too few colleges are 
employing statistically competent research 
workers to determine predictive data for 
separate curriculums. 

Medsker supports my thesis in these 
words: 


A narrow view is often taken on what consti- 
tutes counseling. In many colleges the view 
prevailed that when a student could be as- 
sisted in arranging a program of classes which 
met his personal desires and also met require- 
ments of transfer to a senior college, the major 
task of counseling had been fulfilled.?? 


Clearly such a simplified type of guid- 
ance either ignores the need for deter- 
mination of identified capabilities on 
which to base a student’s choice or else 
assumes that no professional assistance is 
needed. Either position is indefensible in 
the light of research. 

Except in Georgia and a limited num- 
ber of other states, a guidance worker 


21 Medsker, op. cit., p. 163. 
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today, therefore, is in the anomalous 
position of working without probability 
tables, or necessarily improvising his own. 
Without relevant statistical training and 
established tables of probabilities, he may 
understand that a student with a low test 
score is not ordinarily a good risk for 
transfer to an institution with high aca- 
demic standards. He can, of course, also 
make an educated guess as to the prob- 
ability of academic success of a student 
with a high test score on a standard test 
of scholastic aptitude. But in between 
these two extremes, a guidance worker 
must guess unintelligently unless he has 
accumulated his own table of probabili- 
ties from those students who, in previous 
years, have transferred to another institu- 
tion. The enormity of this operation of 
basing guidance upon dependable diag- 
nosis of capabilities strikes one as more 
than a part-time, untrained teacher- 
counselor can, or indeed does, master. 
Moreover the type of guidance based upon 
technical appraisal of aptitudes is not 
feasible or possible in view of the un- 
willingness as well as limited available 
time for many teachers with heavy teach- 
ing load and inadequate and intermittent 
in-service training programs, or for busy 
administrators with heavy duties, condi- 
tions which were found by Medsker to 
preva?! in many institutions.*” 

For purposes of emphasis, let me restate 
my contention as to this needed reform in 
junior college guidance programs. It is by 
no means true that adequate guidance for 
many students is limited to the giving of 
descriptive information about opportuni- 
ties. In contrast, the most technically 
difficult prior step is helping many stu- 


22 Tbid., pp. 162-64. 
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dents to identify in a truly valid fashion, 
with predictive probabilities, their own 
capabilities. And with the wide range of 
talents and hopes found in a public junior 
college the guidance worker must indeed 
be highly competent in his sophisticated 
understanding of the predictive signifi- 
cance of the many levels of aptitude 
represented in the student body and their 
differential probabilities of success in 
different types of colleges. 

Let me make one more relevant point 
concerning the need for professional up- 
grading of the diagnosing of academic 
and vocational capabilities. Almost two 
decades ago Eells reported in a survey of 
guidance programs: 

Many of the smaller institutions reported 
that testing is unnecessary because the faculty 
are so well acquainted with their students that 


they know their abilities adequately through 
less formal means.?% 


Presumably such a naive reliance upon 
cursory appraisal by teachers untrained 
in modern testing would not be reported 
today from many institutions. But Med- 
sker’s survey findings do not offer as much 
encouragement as one desires concerning 
adequacy of counseling resources since in 
73 colleges, 49 reported “counseling pri- 
marily by faculty,” with only nine assign- 
ing “released” time from teaching.** An 
additional 17 colleges reported counseling 
“primarily” by professional counselors. 
While we can be encouraged by these 17, 
yet much improvement is needed since 
many institutions indicate continued ad- 
herence to an academic attitude of greater 


23 Walter Crosby Eells, Present Status of 
Junior College Terminal Education (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1941), p. 128. 

24 Medsker, of. cit., p. 152, Table 6-3. 


importance assigned " teaching than to 
counseling functions. ” - 

Such discouraging as 
reported by Medsker continue in spite of 
the doctrinaire lipservice of assigning to 
guidance an essential, not a peripheral, 
role of importance in the junior college. I 
believe that both teaching and guidance 
functions must be supported by adminis- 
trative leaders and especially by counselors 
and personnel workers. I subscribe to the 
assertion that “guidance in junior college 
is not delegated to a few specialists but is 
a service in which the entire staff partici- 
pates.”?* I agree also with Glanz’s asser- 
tion that: 


Personnel workers must ally themselves with 
faculty members in the process of education 
and learning rather than with administrators 
in the tasks of administering services, col- 
leagues, or students. Administration is a legiti- 
mate concern within education but teachers 
are on the ‘firing line of learning’ too often 
alone, without a counselor, tester, or person- 
nel worker who is too busy ‘in the office’ to be 
concerned with student learnings and the in- 
timate process of individual education.?? 


But while agreeing that guidance is 
both a teachers’ and specialists’ function, 
one may argue cogently that the diagnosis 
of vocational and academic capabilities is 
today a technical specialty in itself for 
which many teachers are inadequately 
qualified to perform. It is difficult to 
hold to the arl, point of view that fac- 
ulty members, trained in their own sub- 
ject matter but untrained in _psycho- 
logical analysis of capabilities, to say noth- 
ing of the complex called interests and 


25 Jbid., pp. 186-87. 

26 Greenshields, Lindsay, and Crawford, op. 
cit., p. 369. 

27 Glanz, op. cit., p. 145. 
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motivations, can do more than dispense 
occupational and training information, 
without regard to its appropriateness to 
some students of unknown capability or 
to make only generalized and cursory ap- 
praisal with respect to level of their capa- 
bility to master different curriculums. 
While there are many necessary and vital 
functions to be performed by faculty 
members (willingly one hopes) in the 
student personnel program, yet it is clear 
today that for many (but not necessarily 
all) students the diagnosis of capability 
requires the assistance of trained coun- 
selors. And a remedy for this deficiency in 
training is indicated. In a comprehensive 
review and appraisal of the past and pos- 
sible contribution of guidance service to 
junior colleges, Elbridge Smith concluded 
that: 


Junior college teachers with a flair for work- 
ing with people must be encouraged finan- 
cially and psychologically to obtain the requi- 
site training in psychology, sociology and re- 
lated fields to be able to function well in this 
expanding and as yet vaguely charted do- 
main.?§ 


But the fact is that many staff members 
are not being trained for guidance func- 
tions. A decade ago Hillmer reported that 
almost three-fourths of 192 colleges reply- 
ing to an inquiry did not employ a full- 
time director of the student personnel 
program. Hillmer named “Provision for 
a technically trained counselor for per- 
sonal counseling” as one of 12 adminis- 
trative steps in the development of stu- 
dent personnel services.?® In his 1956— 


28 Elbridge M. Smith, “Which Way Junior 
College Guidance Personnel Service Pro- 
grams?” Junior College Journal, Vol. XXVIII, 
September, 1957-May, 1958, p. 187. 

29M. A. Hillmer, “Present Status of Ad- 
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57 survey of 73 colleges, Medsker reported 
that 16 employed a special director of 
student personnel; in an additional 24, 
an assistant administrator coordinated 
all personnel services; and in the other 33 
the chief administrator performed co- 
ordinating services.°° Such a welcomed 
improvement is not yet sufficient for the 
counseling task since only 17 professional 
counselors were employed. Other types of 
personnel workers were employed, and 
most of the counseling of students was 
conducted by teachers with little if any 
continuous training and improvement 
through professional consultation-super- 
vision. 

In making the point of inadequacy of 
counseling facilities, one does not need to 
ignore the fact that even with the tre. 
mendous improvements with research 
during the last half century, still we are 
unable to make as precise and differenti- 
ating diagnoses of capabilities as one 
would desire as a foundation for effective 
distribution of some students to different 
opportunities, both within the school and 
in the world’s work. But one may assume 
that what we have learned through re- 
search in the past few decades** does make 


ministrative Organization of Student Personnel 
Programs in Public Junior Colleges,” Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XXI, September, 1950- 
May, 1951, p. 144. 

30 Medsker, op. cit., pp. 148-49, Table 6-1. 

31 Two references will serve to illustrate 
the increased understanding of the uses of 
tests in diagnosis classification and counseling: 
College Testing: A Guide to Practices and 
Programs (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1959). 
Robert F. DeHaan and Robert C. Wilson, 
“Identification of the Gifted,” Chapter IX in 
Education for the Gifted, 1957 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
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it more likely that a trained counselor 
will be more effective and useful to many 
students than would be true of one not 
adequately informed of what we do know. 
This conclusion could apply equally 
cogently to the increased understanding, 
still far less than adequate, of the subtle 
factors of interests and motivation (emo- 
tions) in the student’s use of possessed 
capabilities. This latter aspect of counsel- 
ing is one not usually mentioned in the 
literature of the junior college and per- 
haps only dealt with in a casual and even 
superficial manner in guidance programs. 
Nonetheless the increases in our current 
understanding of psychotherapy and the 
necessary conditions for emotional ma- 
turity constitute an area of sophistication 
which the junior college guidance worker 
must master with some degree of compe- 
tence if he is to do more than distribute 
students to curriculums and institutions 
without regard to the subtle factors in- 
volved in helping a student to want to use 
the capabilities he actually possesses. Let 
me point out in passing that counseling 
students with problems of motivation is 
now perceived as a complex operation. 
But counseling those with severe emo- 
tiona! disturbances is often so delicate and 
hazardous a relationship that it should be 
undertaken only by those with some pro- 
fessional training or only in consultation 
with a therapist. While it is true that the 
college, like the high school, is not a 
psychopathic hospital or even a clinic, 
nevertheless some students do need treat- 
ment and the counselors need to identify 
them and know how to assist them in 
finding needed therapy elsewhere. In fur- 


tion, Part II (Chicago, Illinois: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958). 
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ther mention of the psychology of motiva- 
tion often closely related to conditions of 
emotions and therapy, time does not per- 
mit examination of the very puzzling 
problem of counseling the academically 
talented students who consistently achieve 
below their capability. It is with such stu- 
dents, as well as with others emotionally 
disturbed, that the therapeutically trained 
counselors need to concern themselves. 
This is largely an unexplored dimension 
of guidance in many colleges, junior as 
well as senior, I commend the inquiry to 
your efforts. 

To illustrate further my point about the 
need for professional upgrading of guid- 
ance, I contrast the earlier definitions of 
the concept of guidance with a contem- 
porary formulation, a description of the 
function of a modern trained counselor: 


The following items cover the skills and 
knowledge that education at the graduate level 
must develop for the counselor. 
1. Skill in the use of various kinds of edu- 
cational and psychological tests and meas- 
urements and in interpretation of the re- 
sults. This is not the technical skill of the 
test-builder or psychometrist, but rather the 
know-how of the test-user. 
2. Skill, developed under supervision, in 
the use of the interview. 
3. Knowledge of referral resources and how 
to use them, including both those within 
the school itself and those in the surround- 
ing community. 
4. Knowledge about sources of vocational 
information, methods of evaluating such 
data, and ways of utilizing them in occupa- 
tional counseling situations. 
5. Special understanding of personality de- 
velopment and adjustment, with compe- 
tence in dealing with problems of adjust- 
ment which students present. 
6. Competence in dealing with students and 
their problems of learning and an under- 
standing of educational and occupational 


choice and planning. 
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7. An understanding of society and of social 
trends, including especially the social insti- 
tutions in the fields of education and in- 
dustry. 

8. A broad background in the behavioral 
and social sciences, particularly as applied 
to the age levels and job settings in which 
the counselor works. 

9. An understanding of American educa- 
tional philosophy as it affects the schools, 
including administrative structure, policy, 
and procedures and the roles of administra- 
tors, teachers, special staff, and pupils. 

10. Philosophical and psychological under- 
standing and appreciation of the counseling 
function which give him: (a) confidence in 
adapting techniques and procedures to the 
needs of the student being counseled; (b) 
appreciation and acceptance of the ethical 
implications and obligations of the counsel- 
ing relationship; (c) understanding of per- 
sonal limitations as well as potentialities; 
(d) knowledge about the various roles he 
may legitimately assume effectively in 
counseling; and (e) appreciation of the 
value of continuing study and experimenta- 
tion in adapting new methods and tech- 
niques, together with a willingness to 
conduct ongoing scientific evaluation of his 
efforts.5? 


It is not generally recognized in some 
educational circles that guidance has been 
undergoing a revolutionary change in con- 
tent and technique in high schools and 
colleges. During the past decade guidance 
has been largely transformed from a set 
of administrative procedures to a psycho- 
logical operation, and the term “guidance 
workers” is being replaced by the new title, 
“counseling psychologist.”** Super has de- 


82 Identification and Guidance of Able Stu- 
dents (monograph), American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: Report of 
Conference on Testing and Counseling, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, May 28-31, 1958, p. 26. 

83 Training of Psychological Counselors, In- 
stitute for Human Adjustment, Report of a 


scribed this change in guidance functions 
from Parsons’ formula to modern psycho- 
logical counseling.** The best thinking 
among competent counselors now defines 
guidance as a psychological occupation 
requiring advanced graduate training in 
psychology (at least a two-year M.A. in 
psychology with supervised practicum) as 
well as in the operations of the program 
itself. A major change has transformed 
the guidance function in that the tech- 
nical underpinning is now psychology in 
its broadest form, including emphasis on 
psychotherapy, personality theory and de- 
velopment, and personality appraisal. If 
one contrasts Koos’ and Kefauver’s 1933 
definition with the contemporary liter- 
ature as represented by Super*® and Roe*® 


Conference, Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press, 1950, p. 29. 
“Recommended Standards for Training Coun- 
seling Psychologists at the Doctoral Level,” 
American Psychologist, Vol. 7, 1952, pp. 175— 
181. 

“The Practicum Training of Counseling Psy- 
chologists,” American Psychologist, Vol. 7, 
June, 1952, pp. 182-88. 

“Counseling Psychology as a _ Specialty,” 
American Psychologist, Vol. 11, June, 1956, 
pp. 282-85. 

“Doctoral Training Programs in Clinical Psy- 
chology and in Counseling Psychology,” 
American Psychologist, Vol. 9, No. 6, 1954, 
p. 258. 

Dorothy Clendemen, “Selection and Training 
of Counselors,” New Perspectives in Counsel- 
ing (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1955), pp. 49-58. 

34 Donald E. Super, “Transition from Voca- 
tional Guidance to Counseling Psychology,” 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 11, 
1955, pp. 3-9. 

35 Donald E. Super, The Psychology of Ca- 
reers (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957). 

36 Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupa- 
tions (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1956). 
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and Leona Tyler,*’ one sees that the jun- 
ior college movement may profitably bor- 
row from contemporary experiences and 
learning in the adjacent field of high 
school and college counseling. Even 
though this professionalization of counsel- 
ing has evolved during the past two dec- 
ades, the established system of advising by 
teachers continues and should continue. 
In spite of the limitations and weaknesses 
highlighted by Robertson,** faculty advis- 
ing is justified on other grounds than its 
technical depth. Hardee’s recent book on 
counseling by faculty members in four- 
year institutions describes the many 
continuing systems of traditional faculty 
advisers which parallel professional coun- 
seling programs in the same institutions.*® 
One is not an adequate substitute for the 
other; both are necessary for a complete 
program but for different reasons. The 
technical program is necessary, for ex- 
ample, in order to increase the accuracy 
of predictive diagnoses of capabilities; on 
the other hand, faculty advising is neces- 
sary to maintain high learning morale 
through friendly relationships with stu- 
dents and also because teachers contrib- 
ute necessary and relevant educational 
and occupational information to the guid- 
ance program. 

While keeping in mind the advantages 
of both types of counseling services, I do 


87 Leona A. Tyler, “Toward a Workable 
Psychology of Individuality,” The American 
Psychologist, February, 1959, Vol. XIV, pp. 
55-81. 

88 James Robertson, “Academic Advising in 
Colleges and Universities,” North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly, January, 1958, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 3, p. 234. 

89 Melvene Draheim Hardee, The Faculty 
in College Counseling (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959). 
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believe that recent experiences justify the 
conclusion that more as well as better 
services are needed in junior colleges if 
they are to discharge the crucial guidance 
functions emphasized long ago by Thomas 
and Eells. And since the range of talents 
and diversity of aspirations is so wide in 
public junior colleges, then more profes- 
sional training is required of counselors 
than would be the case if the range were 
narrow. Literally, an appropriate voca- 
tional or educational place beyond the 
junior college must be identified by every 
individual student, and this is an especially 
difficult problem in the case of a wide 
range of aptitudes and the diversity of in- 
terests, And again this is to speak only 
about the distributive aspect of guidance 
—not the adjustive (emotional) aspects 
of guidance as Koos and Kefauver labeled 
them. To be sure, experience indicates 
that some students seem to necd little if 
any counseling assistance. But many con- 
ditions, some of them concealed by stu- 
dents, make for difficulty in identifying 
and classifying a heterogeneous student 
body into the categories of “needing” or 
“not needing” counseling. 

The fact that sufficient money is not 
presently available for employing tech- 
nically trained counselors with advanced 
professional stature is, of course, a cruel 
reality for the junior college administra- 
tion. And being a practical administrator 
myself, I well know that in the day-to- 
day operation of an institution, every ad- 
ministrator is forced to use whatever re- 
sources in money, facilities and staff he 
may have at hand. But the necessity for 
such improvisation does not obviate the 
basic need for expanded services of an 
increasing technical depth, if more than 
lipservice and superficial information- 
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giving are to be characteristic of. junior 
college guidance programs. Thus it is that 
I conclude, the need for the future is 
clearly to find new resources for expansion 
of counseling and personnel staffs. And 
this expansion not only will require more 
full-time professional counselors to sup- 
plement whatever the faculty can be per- 
suaded to do in counseling students, but 
means must also be provided for the con- 
tinuous upgrading through professional 
training of the present staff of counselors. 

Increases in needed resources might 
come from one or both of two sources. In 
the first place, the George-Barden Act can 
be amended by Congress to include the 
distribution of supplemental-matching 
salary money to junior colleges for the 
employment of full-time counselors. In 
the second place, the National Defense 
‘Education Act can be amended so that 
junior college counselors become eligible 
for special institute training oriented 
around increasing depth in counseling 
psychology. You and your leaders are in 
a better position than I am to appraise 
the political possibilities of these two 
changes in federal laws. I would urge, 
however, that the task of bringing junior 
college counseling up to the required level 
of professional competence is of such a 
magnitude that enrollment in a few short- 
course institutes during a summer will not 
prove sufficient. What is also needed is 
year-long study in basic psychology, edu- 
cation and psychotherapy courses (beyond 
the introductory guidance course!) , then 
followed by supervised practice in the con- 
duct of interviews, test interpretation and 
similar counseling functions. A system of 
year-long release (sabbatical leaves) of 
junior college counselors should be 
adopted so that adequate psychological 
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training will lead to advanced graduate 
degrees in future years. 

In addition to planned year-long and 
short-term workshops and _ professional 
training for guidance staffs, two other 
means may be employed to improve pro- 
grams. Again these means have long been 
employed in four-year institutions and in 
high schools and are therefore time- 
tested: 


(1) Professionally competent counseling psy- 
chologists and personnel workers, employed 
in nearby universities and colleges, Veterans 
Administration counseling centers and other 
agencies, may be employed as part-time con- 
sultants to serve in the continuous, in-service 
upgrading of teacher-counselors and _ profes- 
sional counselors. Day-long case conferences 
and roundtable discussions on technical topics 
are effective methods well known in many 
guidance circles.*° 

(2) ‘Counselor trainers’ in nearby univer- 
sities may be employed on a part-time basis 
to offer extension courses (with or without 
academic credit) in counseling, psycho- 
metrics, personality theory and therapy. By 
thus bringing professional training to the 
junior college, counselors and teachers may be 
encouraged to initiate a long-term training 
program of professional improvement. Inci- 
dentally, the use of such professor ‘trainers’ 
will encourage the development of ‘major 
advisor’ relationships with the college staff 
of counselors, thus encouraging continuing ad- 
vanced graduate training. 


Necessarily this a long-range upgrad- 
ing program I am proposing and, indeed, 
a costly one. In my judgment, no other 
means seem to be available for massive 
improvement in the case of the insufficient 
facilities identified by Medsker and others. 
To be sure, short-term workshops and 


40 A. J. Brumbaugh, and Ralph F. Berdie, 
“Student Personnel Programs in Transition,” 
A.C.E. Studies, Series VI—Student Personnel 
Work, No. 16, 1952. 
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institutes add desirable professional stat- 
ure to every counselor and guidance 
worker and must be organized and ex- 
ploited vigorously. But experience in the 
training of both high school and four-year 
college counselors indicates clearly, I be- 
lieve, that such workshops contribute most 
significantly to professional up-grading 
when two conditions are present: (1) 
those in attendance possess some ad- 
vanced background in psychology beyond 
elementary courses in personality theory; 


and (2) the workshop experience is fol- 
lowed by continued and year-long ad- 
vanced graduate courses, under profes- 
sional supervision. In the current national 
need for more and better trained talents 
of all types and amounts and with con- 
tinuous improvement in guidance effec- 
tiveness, the American junior college will 
contribute mightily to the more effective 
‘“‘matching”-choosing of students’ poten- 
tialities with the varied opportunities and 
tasks in colleges and in the world’s work. 
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The Obligation of the Junior College for 
Community Service 


CYRIL O. HOULE 


THOSE WHO write or talk about the com- 
munity services of the junior college seem 
able to look in only one direction: for- 
ward. Everything good is always just 
about to happen, the horizon is bright, 
and the day is dawning. 

Today, for a change, let us look not for- 
ward but backward. But let us first assume 
that we are living some years in the fu- 
ture. We shal! not look forward from 
1960, but look backward to it. As we do 
so, we must begin by realizing that the 
prospect then was not rosy, but dark. 

For, by June, 1960, it was apparent 
that the leaders of the junior college 
movement did not believe that its obliga- 
tion for community service was as great as 
its other obligations. 

This turn of events was surprising be- 
cause, for about 30 years, the general 
literature in the field had stressed the 
great importance of adult education and 
other similar services. Those who wrote 
about the junior college brought com- 
munity service to the forefront of atten- 
tion and did not merely mention it in a 
footnote, or a sub-section of a more gen- 
eral topic, or a sketchy chapter near the 
end of the book. Community service was 
central to the authors’ systems of theory, 


Professor of Education at The University 
of Chicago, CYRIL O. HOULE presented this 
address at the AAJC’s Third General Session. 


to their objectives, and to the policies 
which they advocated. To them, it ap- 
peared that the junior college touched the 
community at many points and wherever 
it touched it should try to be of service. 
While adult education had been a time- 
honored activity of the public junior col- 
lege from its earliest days,’ the major de- 
velopment of the community service con- 
cept did not occur until after 1930.2 When 
once this viewpoint emerged, however, it 
progressed so rapidly that it had become 
fully established as a central function of 
the junior college by the end of World 
War II. This fact is well documented 
throughout the literature, especially in 
such general volumes as those prepared by 
Bogue® and by Hillway.* The high water 
mark in the acceptance of community 
service was reached in the 55th Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education,» which was_ organized 


1 Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr., Founding Public 
Junior Colleges (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954), p. 14. 

2 Jesse Bogue, The Community College 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950), p. 207. 

3 Ibid. 

4Tyrus Hillway, The American Two-Year 
College (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958). 

5 Nelson B. Henry (ed.), The Public Junior 
College, 55th Yearbook of the National So- 
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throughout on the basis that community 
service is one of the four central purposes 
of the public junior college, the other 
three being preparation for advanced 
study, vocational education, and general 
education. 

And yet, by the late spring of 1960, it 
had become clear that community service 
was not really that important after all. 
You may ask who came to that conclu- 
sion. It was the then president of New 
Francisco Community College. This was, 
of course, our old friend, President Loch- 
invar—‘Bulldog” Lochinvar. 

You know both Lochinvar and his in- 
stitution but you know them as they are 
rather than as they were when the young 
president was first appointed in April, 
1960. Therefore let me now, some years 
later, call back to your mind what both 
the man and the Community College 
were like then. 

The institution was, to put it bluntly; 
very like any other junior college of a 
good average sort. It was not then, nor is 
it now, a Utopian institution, or anything 
like it. It has never possessed magnificent 
buildings or a large faculty or platoons of 
administrators or vast wealth. It is, after 
all, in the state of West Dakota, not the 
state of California. 

But if it was average, it was also soundly 
based and solidly established. Lochinvar 
was the third president. The first man to 
hold that title, when the Community Col- 
lege was separated from the high school, 
was a social studies teacher who was ele- 
vated to the post because he had more 
graduate courses than anybody else who 
was then on the staff—and was therefore 
regarded as an intellectual. He estab- 


ciety for the Study of Education (Chicago: 
University Press, 1956). 
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lished the academic orientation of the 
Community College, developed its pro- 
gram of general education, and devoted 
his especial attention to the transfer func- 
tion. 

The second president had an Ed.D. 
degree in school administration. During 
his graduate work, he had dreamed of a 
superintendency but prepared for a prin- 
cipalship. Therefore, it required a certain 
amount of flexibility for him to take on 
the presidency, but then nobody has ever 
been a successful junior college adminis- 
trator who was not flexible. His own con- 
tribution was to build several terminal 
programs and to broaden the counseling 
services. 

The third president had had a strange 
and unusual academic history: He had 
completed a doctoral program specifically 
designed to prepare junior college ad- 
ministrators! He was, in fact, a graduate 
of one of those universities whose already 
outstanding leadership in this field was 
strengthened in 1960 by a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 

Since he was well educated for his new 
responsibilities, Lochinvar had had sev- 
eral courses and seminars in adult educa- 
tion. As he surveyed his new situation, 
therefore, it was natural for him to think 
that his own primary contribution to the 
New Francisco Community College might 
be in the area of community services. The 
institution was, to be sure, expanding and 
growing in many directions and the func- 
tions which his predecessors had estab- 
lished could always be strengthened. He 
could also, in Philip Guedalla’s words, 
have been “content to drug himself with 
the deadly narcotic of administrative de- 
tail.”"* But Lochinvar wanted to be a 


6 Philip Guedalla, Fathers of the Revolution 
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leader, too, and leave his own imprint on 
the institution. There was no prospect 
that the Community College might be- 
come a four-year college, so that route of 
advancement was denied him. In view of 
what he had been taught in his graduate 
courses, it appeared that the answer might 
lie in community services. 

So he began to look closely at that func- 
tion. He found that most junior colleges 
were engaged in some kinds of com- 
munity activity, that the total volume of 
service was large, and that some institu- 
tions had developed extraordinarily ma- 
ture programs. But after two months’ 
study, he came inescapably to the con- 
clusion which I have already twice re- 
ported: Despite what the leaders of the 
junior college movement had been saying 
in print for 15 years, they did not really 
believe that its obligation for community 
service was as great as its other obligations. 

To begin with, President Lochinvar, 
like everyone else in the junior college 
field, had been impressed by the national 
growth in enrollment of adult and special 
students. What he had not realized was 
that this increase also characterized many 
of the other institutions which provide 
adult education. In some, the growth was 
apparently more pronounced than in the 
junior college; in some, it was apparently 
less. That word “apparently” must always 
be used, Lochinvar discovered, because 
no area of educational statistics is more 
filled with pitfalls for the unwary than 
that which has to do with adult educa- 
tion. And as he compared the statistics of 
various institutions, he realized that the 
junior college has been partly a cha- 


(New York: Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., 
1926), p. 37. 
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meleon and partly a tiger. In each suc- 
cessive year, it has slightly changed its 
hue, so that comparisons from one year to 
the next are deceptive. Also, part of its 
growth has come from swallowing up 
other programs. As Lochinvar compared 
the enrollment in local public junior col- 
leges with that in other kinds of public 
schools, he noticed sudden spurts of 
growth in the first which were paralleled 
by sudden drops in the second. He had no 
difficulty detecting the smirk of compla- 
cency on the face of the tiger. 

But while statistics could not be com- 
pared with exactness, President Lochin- 
var gained the impression that the junior 
college did not have an unusually brilliant 
record of community service. Among 
other things, the number of adult students 
served by the junior college did not bulk 
very large in the national total. A sam- 
pling study conducted by the Census Bu- 
reau in October, 1957, showed, for ex- 
ample, that less than five per cent of the 
persons then participating in group adult 
educational activity were enrolled in the 
community or junior college.’ 

Perhaps, however, that institution had 
distinguished itself by its sound and ob- 
jective analysis of the community service 
function. So the new president turned, 
early in his search, to an annotated list of 
junior college studies and surveys issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education in 1958.*° 
This exhaustive bibliography included 
208 items. Of these, only 15 dealt directly 


7 Participation in Adult Education, VU. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Circular 539. 

8D. B. Morrison and S. V. Martorana, The 
2-Year Community College, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1958, No. 14. 
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with adult education, and at least two of 
the 15 were not primarily concerned with 
junior colleges. There did not appear to 
be any studies which focused directly on 
community services. To be sure, adult 
education and community service ap- 
peared incidentally and tangentially in a 
number of the other studies, but always 
incidentally, always tangentially. 

Lochinvar shook his head in a dazed 
fashion, and picked up the 1960 edition 
of the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. In the lengthy entry on junior col- 
leges, spreading over many columns, he 
found only one minor mention of adult 
education and one of community service. 
This fact seemed odd, particularly since 
the entry was written by Professor James 
Reynolds, who had been especially con- 
cerned with this function of the junior 
college. But, after all, Lochinvar reflected, 
if the research had not been done, Pro- 
fessor Reynolds could not very well re- 
view it, could he! 

Nor did the general and descriptive lit- 
erature appear to be very much richer. 
The September, 1948, issue of the Junior 
College Journal reported a study of re- 
actions from the field. Of the eight sugges- 
tions for improvement of the Journal, one 
was a request for more articles about adult 
education. Lochinvar, being a methodical 
man, decided to look to see what had 
happened as a result. 

He found that during the ten-year per- 
iod from September, 1949, through May, 
1959, about 750 articles had been pub- 
lished in the Journal. This figure excluded 
regular departments and articles relating 
only to the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges itself. Of these 750 articles, 
only 13 dealt with adult education and 
only 16 with any other aspect of com- 
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munity service. Being a very methodical 
man, Lochinvar calculated that these 
articles represented less than four per cent 
of the total number printed. This, he re- 
flected, hardly seemed to demonstrate a 
significant devotion to this function. Pro- 
fessor Reynolds, for it was indeed he who 
was editor throughout this period, had 
pointed out with some vigor, in Septem- 
ber, 1951, that he could not print articles 
on any given subject until somebody wrote 
them. On the subject of community serv- 
ice, almost nobody did! 

But what seemed to mark 1960 as the 
end of an era in community service was 
the fact that it played so diminished a 
role in the general books about the junior 
college which were issued in that year. 
Lochinvar had already noted this fact in 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. Even more telling were the two 
volumes issued in the Carnegie Series in 
American Education. 

In Burton Clark’s book, The Open 
Door College, there were only brief and 
passing references to adult education and, 
despite his great respect for Clark’s 
scholarship and penetration, Lochinvar 
found those references unpalatable. In the 
city which Clark studied, it appeared that 
the community college had been handi- 
capped in its community services because 
another part of the school system had de- 
veloped a strong program of adult edu- 
cation first and had successfully defended 
its position. Moreover, the community 
college, in serving adults, was defined by 
Dr. Clark as a mass enterprise “extensively 
shaped by characteristics of the multi- 
tude.” Not only that! The junior college 
is a “passive form of mass organization, 
one controlled by the multitude,” and its 
“leadership adapts to membership in a 
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service fashion, induced to passivity by 
conditions that promote dependency.”® 
From what you already know of Lochin- 
var’s character, you will realize that he 
was fair enough to realize the element of 
truth in Clark’s comments but stalwart 
enough to have them make him react 
more in anger than in sorrow. 

He was more soberly affected by the 
second of the two volumes, The Junior 
College: Progress and Prospect, by Leland 
L. Medsker, which was published in late 
March, 1960. This book, which was a 
comprehensive, clear, and candid ap- 
praisal by a man of long stature in the 
field, gave Lochinvar an impression of 
being at once realistic and progressive, 
neither mistaking aspiration for perform- 
ance nor confusing the statement of a 
purpose with its realization. Therefore the 
book was all the more impressive for what 
it did and did not say about the com- 
munity services of junior colleges. The 
“over-riding question” of the book was: 
“What is the role of the two-year college 
in higher education both now and in the 
future?” But in the long series of specific 
questions which defined the scope of the 
book, community services were not men- 
tioned, though each of the other custom- 
arily stated major functions of the junior 
college were given detailed and specific 
statement.*® 

In later sections, Dr. Medsker pointed 
out the limitations of the junior college in 
fulfilling its claims to provide terminal 
education, general education, and person- 


® Burton Clark, The Open Door College 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1960), pp. 152-54. 

10 Leland L. Medsker, The Junior College: 
Progress and Prospect (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960), pp. 4—5. 
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nel services.'' Lochinvar gained the im- 
pression from reading the whole book 
that community service was omitted at 
these points, not because its performance 
was so high but because its aspiration was 
so low. 

The new president found that the book 
contained mature and thoughtful pas- 
sages concerning the community service 
function of the junior college, But he 
realized that this work represented a 
marked change from the general volumes 
of the forties and fifties in not giving this 
function a central position. It had been 
reduced to treatment in sub-sections or 
sub-sub-sections of chapters. 

And so, taking all of the foregoing mat- 
ters into consideration, Lochinvar felt 
justified in believing that an era was draw- 
ing to a close. It is true that at the March 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges in Louisville community 
services had been prominently discussed. 
But, he reflected in a Churchillian mood, 
perhaps this was not the end of the be- 
ginning but the beginning of the end! 

By this time, President Lochinvar was 
thoroughly aroused. So he went out to | 
visit some junior colleges and talk to their 
administrators. He found outstanding pro- 
grams led by capable and thoughtful men 
and women—but he found far fewer than 
he thought he should. He gained the im- 
pression that some administrators were so 
eager to imitate the four-year colleges and 
the universities that they were afraid to 
stress community service. To him they 
seemed to have an almost Pavlovian re- 
action; at the sound of anything aca- 
demic, their mouths began to water. This, 
he reflected, showed both an ignorance of 


11 [bid., pp. 23-27. 
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the deep involvement of colleges and uni- 
versities in adult education and a lack of 
realization of how useful community con- 
tacts can be in helping an institution 
achieve its legitimate aspirations. Much 
more important in preventing adequate 
community service, however, seemed to 
be the fact that the rush of young de- 
gree-credit enrollees and the press of 
developing programs in the terminal- 
occupational fields was leading some 
administrators to concentrate their ef- 
forts on these fields to the neglect of 
the others, At this point, he began to 
feel a little apologetic toward Burton 
Clark for having become so angry when 
he said that the junior college had a 
passive leadership controlled by the multi- 
tude. (It was at this time, too, that Loch- 
invar placed on his desk the question 
which he took as a motto and which has 
guided his thoughts and actions ever 
since. ) 

As he reflected further about the matter, 
he realized that part of the problem came 
from terminology. The junior college it- 
self has suffered from an almost inspired 
dependence on awkward and inappropri- 
ate terms. President Sproul once asked 
about the junior college, “Junior to 
what?” and only when the matter is put 
that way do many people see how much 
they tend unconsciously to relegate the 
whole institution to a secondary place. In 
1960, the same kind of thinking snared 
almost anyone who considered the com- 
munity service field. 

The term “community service” itself 
Lochinvar thought to be an apt and de- 
scriptive term, although when used alone 
it often had a kind of slippery vagueness. 
Apparently it could be made explicit only 
by such a clear-cut analysis of specific 


purposes as that made by Professor Reyn- 
olds in the N.S.S.E. Yearbook.*? But too 
many people used the term alone, and 
because they did not seem to mean any- 
thing very exact, they could not communi- 
cate very well. 

The term “adult education” had a 
fairly explicit meaning including, as it did, 
any effort to learn on the part of a mature 
person, or any effort by an institution to 
teach him. But the junior college had 
entered this field of work at a time when 
public school adult education was largely 
composed of a series of miscellaneous ac- 
tivities, some of them borrowed from the 
daytime program, some of them made up 
of quick courses which promised more 
than they could deliver, and most of them 
vocational, The situation has, of course, 
changed radically since then as a look 
today at the New Francisco Public School 
program will indicate. But in 1960, many 
of the junior college leaders still labored 
under the belief that “adult education” 
meant only a night school program. They 
had forgotten to think about what the 
words in that term really meant. 

As for the third term in the usual trium- 
virate, Lochinvar thought it beneath con- 
tempt. This was, of course, “extended- 
day” education, an expression which had 
so many things wrong with it that it 
proved to be impossible to defend. The 
words themselves had no meaning and in- 
deed seemed to suggest something which 
was then manifestly impossible; one can 
extend a day only by going into the fourth 
dimension, which few junior college ad- 
ministrators had yet managed to do. The. 
term also carried certain warlike connota- 
tions, for it was found useful by those who 


12 Henry, op. cit., pp. 140-160. 
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wished to draw a sharp and assertive line 
between their own work and that of public 
school adult education. In some cases, 
although not always, the term represented 
a sound conception of administrative and 
instructional leadership, but it seemed odd 
to define a field of education by a term 
which represented not purpose but a con- 
venient internal- way of achieving that 
purpose, Finally, bad terms breed bad 
terms, and this one had already started to 
do so. The opposite of “extended-day,” 
for example, was “regular-day.” 

This expression has, of course, been 
completely abandoned since 1960, chiefly 
because President Lochinvar and others 
like him have given such substance to 
their programs that essentially meaning- 
less terms no longer have any validity. 

For even if you did not know President 
Lochinvar in other connections, you 
would know from what I have told you, 
that he did not allow the situation he 
found when he took office to deter him. 
He acquired the nickname “Bulldog” on 
the football field for reasons which have 
been evident throughout his career. He 
thought he had been well taught at the 
university; he saw no reason to believe 
that community service was no longer as 
important as it had seemed to be for 30 
years; and so, while accepting the obliga- 
tions imposed by his heavy administrative 
duties, he decided that his own emphasis 
at New Francisco would lie in the broad 
general area of community service. 

In one sense the results were unhappy, 
for they have removed Lochinvar from 
among us. We no longer have the benefit 
of his counsel in these meetings of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
nor does he write any longer for the Junior 
College Journal. His departure was a di- 
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rect result of his work in the community, 
for his bold, vigorous, and imaginative 
program at New Francisco Community 
College made him, later on, the inevitable 
choice as president of the University of 
West Dakota. We wish him well in his 
retirement. 

But that is a later—and sadder—stage 
and we should now turn back to 1960 
when he was just starting his vigorous 
career. There have been so many accounts 
of what he did, and the various versions 
are so different that it would take a book 
to set the record straight. My own account 
will deal largely with the central decisions 
which Lochinvar reached and the major 
ideas which guided his practice. I shall 
draw a merciful veil over all of the half- 
ideas, the notions that sounded brilliant 
but didn’t work out, the incomplete for- 
mulations, and the wrong hunches that 
are an inevitable part of administration 
and that certainly characterize com- 
munity services in a junior college. If I 
may adapt a remark of Alton Trueblood’s, 
there is no royal road to effective com- 
munity service—but there is a road. My 
summary will sound a little slick and 
streamlined, but you will get the proper 
perspective if you keep constantly in mind 
the glinting eye and jutting chin of “Bull- 
dog” Lochinvar, 

To anyone with his ruggedness of 
character, or with his motto, the usual 
statement of the community service func- 
tion sounds namby-pamby. This was the 
objective he found in the college catalog: 
“To provide a broad range of services for 
the people of New Francisco.” 

“What services?” he asked, “What 
people?” 

He was told that the college tried to 
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respond to the expressed purposes of the 
people and to their felt needs and interests. 

“What purposes?” he asked. “What 
needs and interests?” 


He was told that these were defined by | 


the people who sought instruction and 
that the college offered any kind of serv- 
ice for which funds and leadership were 
available. 

“Any kind of service?” he asked, and 
went on to suggest some lurid examples, 
about which I do not need to be explicit. 

“Well, no, not those,” he was told. 

“How do you decide?” he asked. 

At this point, he was told that he did 
not understand. 

But he understood well enough, for 
Burton Clark’s book was still vivid in his 
mind. And so with his new motto set 
squarely before him on the desk, he closed 
his door and started to think. After all, 
why should a junior college engage in 
community services? He thought of a good 
many specific reasons, but the general 
reason, which transcended and included 
the others, did not come very soon, chiefly 
because it was so deceptively simple. Was 
it really enough to say that the central 
purpose was to improve the community 
and the people in it? As he thought fur- 
ther he realized that the only fault with 
this statement was a certain arrogance or 
impoliteness. Therefore the version which 
he suggested to his staff and to the com- 
munity was: “To provide opportunities 
by which the people of New Francisco 
may be helped to realize their potentiali- 
ties and to build a better community.” 

To choose this definition of purpose 
rather committed the institution to a 
central focus on adult education among 
its community services. After examining 
the situation, the president and his staff 


saw no reason why such a focus would not 
be justified. Of course, clubs and hobby 
groups should use the physical facilities, 
students in the communications arts 
should operate an FM station, students in 
the social sciences should do interviewing 
in a community survey, students with 
puppetry as a hobby should put on shows 
for children in branch libraries, Com- 
munity Chest campaigns should include 
campus solicitations, the faculty and stu- 
dents in music and art should provide con- 
certs and exhibitions, and the staff and 
students should carry out useful pieces of 
investigation for business and professional 
groups. In all of these ways, the com- 
munity was helped; therefore, such activi- 
ties came within the broad definition of 


purpose of the program. But the college 
was essentially an educational institution 


and its major work should be through the 
processes of education. With young peo- 
ple, it put the curriculum ahead of the 
extracurriculum, although believing both 
to be important. Why should it not do the 
same thing when it served the whole com- 
munity directly? 

To the staff of the Community College, 
the existing program of community serv- 
ices appeared shapeless. Like a range of 
low-lying hills, it did not bulk up very 
large anywhere on the horizon. Now the 
so-called “regular” curriculum of the col- 
lege was also made up of a large number 
of courses and other activities, but nobody 
ever thought of the “regular” curriculum 
simply as a listing of all such offerings. It 
was given depth and perspective in terms 
of coherent sequences leading to broad 
and clear-cut objectives. Moreover, it was 
defined by what it omitted as well as by 
what it included; the institution some- 
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times seemed to try to do everything, but 
it did not emphasize everything. 

The staff decided therefore that it 
would not eliminate any useful activities, 
but would try to draw together present 
activities and add new ones in a coherent 
pattern. To carry on the metaphor, it 
would provide some high and visible 
peaks, and the mountain range from 
which they rose would be an expanded 
and broadly conceived program of adult 
educational services. 

It turned out that the staff had a num- 
ber of ideas about how to improve the 
community and the people in it. Not the 
least vocal person on this subject was good 
old “Bulldog” Lochinvar. Gradually, out 
of discussion and trial-and-error, the vital 
programs clustered together in certain 
areas defined by six broad purposes. The 
staif could never agree on which objective 
was most important, though each member 
had his own private views. The six were: 

1. To extend the terminal education 
curriculums in the occupational fields to 
serve the needs of those already engaged 
in the relevant trades. In New Francisco, 
about three years after a new terminal 
curriculum was established in the daytime, 
there began to be a demand for it at night. 
The young people who completed the pro- 
gram went out into service, and it was not 
long before they demonstrated such out- 
standing ability that they struck fear into 
the hearts of those already engaged in the 
trade. These adults, with a certain show 
of defiance, then demanded a comparable 
program for themselves. Out of this proc- 
ess over a period of years a large number 
of activities had been built up, but they 
lacked completeness and comprehensive- 
ness. Therefore, the staff members in each 
terminal curriculum were asked to think 
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afresh about how they might reach all 
those people in the community who could 
profit from the work. 

2. To offer a general two-year curric- 
ulum to those adults who had previously 
been unable to undertake it. Such an op- 
portunity had always been available, at 
least on paper, Any adult who wanted to 
do so could take the regular courses—if 
he could manage to fit them into his 
schedule. But they came at hours which 
suited the convenience of the day students 
or the faculty, and without very much 
planning for a proper sequence. More- 
over, no effort was made to adapt the in- 
struction to the maturity of the students, 
nor to try to achieve the objectives of a 
general education in new ways which 
would capitalize on the broader experi- 
ence and the different interests of adults. 
These changes have now been made, and 
the evening program has constantly in- 
creased in size. Also a special program has 
been developed by means of which the 
general curriculum can be brought by 
television to the handicapped, the mothers 
of young children, and other housebound 
people. Many of the graduates of both the 
resident and the television programs now 
go on to the evening college at New Fran- 
cisco University to complete the work for 
their degrees. 

3. To broaden the offering of liberal, 
general, and cultural studies offered to 
the whole community. New Francisco is 
so typical that its statistics exactly parallel 
those of the nation as a whole. In 1959, 
the Census Bureau estimated that the 
average adult population, 25 years of age 
or older, had completed 11.0 years of 
schooling.'* This figure meant that the 


13 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
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typical adult American, with the extra 
perception brought by adulthood, had 
reached a level of educational maturity 
in which it was normal for him to under- 
take courses at the junior college level. 
(As recently as 1950, the average Ameri- 
can adult had had only 9.3 years of formal 
schooling; the speed of the change dem- 
onstrated to the staff the danger of build- 
ing programs on past conceptions.) The 
new educational maturity of the Ameri- 
can people had significant implications 
for all forms of junior college adult educa- 
tion but, to the New Francisco staff, it 
seemed particularly important as indicat- 
ing a readiness for that broad and liberal 
education which, then as now, was con- 
sidered so essential for effective personal 
and democratic living. Therefore the staff 
tried to be creative in adapting the college 
survey courses, in developing new cur- 
riculums and discussion programs, and in 
trying out all kinds of experimentation in 
teaching the humanities, the social studies, 
and the sciences. Candor compels me to 
tell you that the staff had many failures, 
in the sense that few people came, but it 
had some successes, too, and, being both 
resolute and able to learn, its successes 
gradually came to outweigh its failures. 
This experience of leadership caused the 
staff as a whole to adapt Lochinvar’s 
motto. 

4. To extend the guidance services to 
meet the need of adults. The counselors 
had always been perfectly willing to serve 
adults who came to them, and a few mem- 
bers of the staff had even developed a spe- 
cial knack for working with mature peo- 
ple. But the services for adults were far 


Reports, Series P-20, No. 99, February 4, 1960, 
p. 1. | 


more sketchy and inadequate than those 
for young people. Yet when the staff 
looked squarely at those it wanted to 
serve, it saw how many of them needed 
help: the ones who had personal and fam- 
ily problems, the ones who were working 
at far less than their true potential, the 
ones who were suffering from the effects 
of an impoverished or rebellious youth, 
and (that far large number!) the ones 
who had nothing seriously wrong but were 
drifting and had no idea how they might 
make a constructive plan to develop their 
own potentialities. Part of the problem 
with counseling adults in 1960 was that 
nobody knew very well how to do it. Mat- 
ters have changed since then; one of the 
reasons they have changed is because of 
the pioneering efforts of institutions like 
the New Francisco Community College. 
5. To collaborate with other adult edu- 
cational institutions and associations in 
building a city-wide program of integrated 
services. In some communities, the junior 
college, as the senior educational institu- 
tion, is an appropriate agency to take the 
lead in city-wide. coordination of adult 
education. In New Francisco, no one in- 
stitution had a mandate for leadership in 
this respect. They all shared it equally. 
Among their number were the excellent 
small private junior colleges on the edge 
of town, New Francisco University, and 
the two-year branch of the University of 
West Dakota. The Community College 
could get along with most of these institu- 
tions better than it could with the pro- 
gram of public school adult education 
which was its blood-brother. But some- 
how, through the instrumentality of the 
New Francisco Adult Education Council 
and a number of bilateral agreements on 
the side, all of these institutions, as well 
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as such others as the public library, the 
museums, the Federation of Settlements, 
and other agencies, have set up a produc- 
tive arrangement to avoid duplication 
and to fill gaps in service. 

6. To offer a general program of 
courses, lectures, seminars, discussion 
groups and other educational activities 
carrying on the traditions of the past and 
responding to new needs and interest. This 
objective is, to be sure, an omnibus one 
and, if it stood alone, one might suspect 
that the staff members had little purpose. 
Actually they had a great deal of purpose. 
In the past they had started many pro- 
grams which had aroused the expectation 
that they would be continued. There was 
a demand for a wide variety of activities 
and, as long as they were at a level appro- 
priate to a junior college, why not offer 
them? A diversified program is often a 
seed bed for new ideas which, with tender 
nurture, can grow inteéelly matured serv- 
ices. 
For the staff was determined to try 
both to expand the program and to make 
it responsive to changing cenditions in the 
community. The staff members knew that 
they could do neither wnless they were 
creative. Among the methods they found 
most useful were these: examining pres- 
ent activities to find their logical points 
of extension; analyzing counseling inter- 
views to see what needs were not being 
met; systematically collecting information 
about the desires of people for programs 
that the institution was not offering; de- 
termining what community groups the 
college was not serving and trying to see 
how it might reach them; conferring with 
individuals and with the representatives 
of organizations and associations to dis- 
cover their suggestions; and trying to lo- 


cate new leadership in the staff itself and 
in the community. 

It soon became apparent that the best 
way to be creative was to examine the 
community and speculate about it. They 
found that a community is a single entity 
only in a broad and mystical sense. It is 
actually made up of countless different 
groupings of people, each of them a sub- 
culture within the larger culture of the 
city. The staff members of the Commun- 
ity College used many different ways of 
looking at New Francisco. They examined 
the characteristics of the whole population 
and of its various parts, so far as age, sex, 
race, education, and occupation were con- 
cerned. They looked to see what kinds of 
institutions and agencies had been de- 
veloped and what strengths and weak- 
nesses they possessed. They examined the 
prevailing value system and the way it 
changed from group to group. They 
looked at the stratification of New Fran- 
cisco as it was divided into social classes. 
They speculated about who had the per- 
sonal or institutional power. They looked 
to see how'the city was laid out into vari- 
ous patterns or neighborhoods or zones, 
and what impact these had on the capaci- 
ty of New Francisco to perform its essen- 
tial functions. As they looked at their 
community in these various ways, they 
developed many concrete educational ob- 
jectives. 

It was not long before the staff realized 
also that the community it served was 
larger than New Francisco. In 1960, the 
regional, state, and national importance 
of the junior college was recognized, but 
not until somewhat later was it widely 
realized that at least one of the communi- 
ties of the junior college is the world. The 
junior college has since become the Amer- 
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ican educational institution which is most 
widely copied outside the United States 
—but, in 1960, this prospect was still in 
the future. 

In that year, many underdeveloped 
territories and countries had systems of 
secondary schools which produced a num- 
ber of graduates, some of whom were ex- 
tremely able, But since there was no way 
for these young people to get further edu- 
cation without going abroad and since 
such travel required a lifetime of saving, 
priceless talents needed for the develop- 
ment of the country were never realized. 
If there were universities, they usually had 
been developed on the European pattern: 
a high-level institution, carefully sifting 
out those students who met European 
kinds of entrance requirements and giv- 
ing its students programs conditioned to 
European values. What was needed in 
Jamaica, in Triniday, in British Guiana, 
in Southern Rhodesia, in Tanganyiki, in 
Kenya, and elsewhere were community 
colleges which could help prevent the 
enormous wastage of talent, which could 
give the students the semiprofessional 
courses which were so much needed in 
a developing nation, and which could be 
supported by the economy. 

The only kind of a junior college which 
could be effectively exported was one 
which had a strong program of adult edu- 
cation and community service. In emerg- 
ing nations, several centuries or even mil- 
lennia of development are in existence at 
the same time. The visitor sees, side by 
side, nomadic tribes, primitive agricul- 
ture, tiny villages, commercial towns, and 
new industrial cities. If education is to 
bring such people into the twentieth cen- 
tury, it cannot do so merely by pouring 
out a trickle of young people who will 
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all too quickly be absorbed by the engulf- 
ing environment. It must educate direct- 
ly those who are already the leaders of 
society and the main determiners of its 
culture, 

As the people in New Francisco and 
elsewhere faced up to their commitments 
abroad, they saw that perhaps their own 
situation was not so different from that 
in the emerging nations as they had orig- 
inally thought, Those who believe in the 
improvement of society, at any level of 
sophistication, know that there is always 
a lag which can never be met only by the 
education of young people. The junior 
college, like other educational institutions, 
must directly serve those who are already 
fully engaged in the lives of their com- 
munities. 

As these larger implications gradually 
developed during the ’sixties, the staff 
members of the New Francisco Communi- 
ty College came to be more and more 
aware of the greater dimensions of their 
responsibility. 

You will have noticed that in dealing 
with the development of program, the 
focus of my remarks has broadened be- 
yond the president. This shift repreesnts 
exactly what happened in New Francisco. 
One of the things “Bulldog” Lochinvar 
was most tenacious about was the need 
for collaborative staff planning. 

You will understand, of course, that 
these new kinds of community service had 
to be fitted within the continuing commit- 
ments of the staff members. In June, 
1960, they had certainly had no intention 
of getting themselves involved in any 
large-scale program, Certain national fig- 
ures, as revealed by Professor Medsker, 
were Closely paralleled in New Francisco. 
Three-fourths of the faculty members 
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thought that the transfer function was 
very important and two-thirds had an 
equal regard for the vocational-technical 
function. But only one-fourth of the fac- 
ulty members thought vocational adult 
education was a very important function 
and only one-third had a similar opinion 
about general academic adult educa- 
tion.** 

I am not very clear about why opinion 
changed, and community service (and 
particularly adult education) came to be 
esteemed so highly. Perhaps the answer 
lies in leadership, and nobody should ever 
sell “Bulldog” Lochinvar short. Perhaps 
it is because a burden assumed with a feel- 
ing of interest and excitement is a burden 
no longer. Adult education is certainly 
filled with challenge. Woodrow Wilson is 
said to have remarked that anybody who 
thinks two years of education is enough 
has never seen a sophomore. By that age, 
he went on to say, the sap has started ris- 
ing but it has not yet reached the brain. 
The staff at New Francisco disapproved 
of Woodrow Wilson for his flippancy, but 
it is interesting to see how many of them 
found a new excitement and interest when 
they had the opportunity to escape for a 
while from sophomores and to teach ma- 
ture minds. 

Being craftsmen, the staff members 
knew that they must consider not only 
ends but also means. They could not mere- 
ly borrow courses or other activities from 
the day program or elsewhere. They had 
to design them afresh with the needs of 
their new clientele in mind. They knew 
that to have a bright idea for a program 
is not enough; the educator must then go 
ahead with its design and execution. He 


14 Medsker, op. cit. p. 179. 
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must refine aims, select methods and ma- 
terials, find leaders, build group morale, 
see that individuals are counseled, inter- 
pret the program to the publics which are 
influenced, locate financing, and, finally, 
try to decide whether or not the whole 
thing was worthwhile and should be done 
again. 

The core of those who were involved 
in the community services program at 
New Francisco was the regular faculty. 
Its number was supplemented, however, 
by other gifted people from the communi- 
ty, who had both knowledge and compe- 
tence, but who were not interested, for 
various reasons, in full-time positions. 
Such community leaders were welcomed 
eagerly, for they gave the program a 
breadth of contact and a quality of tone 
which could not be achieved in any other 
way. 

As for the organization of the program 
at New Francisco, it still mystifies me. The 
control is basically in the hands of the reg- 
ular college authorities (including “Bull- 
dog” Lochinvar’s successor), but there is 
also a Dean of Community Services, who, 
with his staff, provides focus and direc- 
tion for a program which might other- 
wise become too diffuse. I cannot under- 
stand why this arrangement does not lead 
to conflict. Perhaps it is because the over- 
all administration of the college is solidly 
behind the community services program. 
Perhaps also it is because, at New Fran- 
cisco, there is a realization that so com- 
plicated a program as that dealing with 
community services can never be neatly 
contained within any organizational 
chart. It must be worked out adminis- 
tratively, with a full measure of give and 
take, of tolerance and compromise. 

And so, after all, President Lochinvar 
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made his judgment too soon. Perhaps it 
was true that, by June, 1960, the leaders 
of the junior college movement had lost 
their earlier faith in the importance of 
community services. As it turned out, 
however, this change was a gain, not a 
loss. Faith was replaced by reasoned be- 
lief based on accomplishment. The 
change at New Francisco Community 
College was not an isolated phenomenon. 
All over the country, the staff members 
of junior colleges looked at what they 
were doing for their communities and 
were dissatisfied with what they found. 
This change came about paradoxically 
enough just when the rush of younger stu- 
dents made it seem that junior college 
administrators and faculty members 
might forget all about community service. 
Perhaps it was the very danger that the 
junior college would be engulfed by im- 
maturity which led its staff to take a fresh 
look at that function. 

For with a wisdom born of hindsight, 
we can now see that in 1960 one chief 
obstacle to the growth of community 
services in junior colleges lay in a certain 
attitude of the presidents, the deans, the 
other administrators, and the faculty, It 
was the attitude that community services 
are merely an extension of the so-called 
“regular” activities and therefore can 
safely be thought about as being second- 
ary. 

One would have thought that junior 
college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers, of all people, would not have fallen 
prey to this belief. A large number of the 
problems of the junior college arose be- 
cause people refused to see it as itself and 
insisted on seeing it in a secondary role. 
They talked about it as an upward exten- 
sion of the high school or as a downward 


or outward extension of the university. It 
was neither. By 1960, it was an institution 
in its own right. As Jesse Bogue put it: 
“When you observe an institution located 
on a hundred-acre campus with buildings 
costing millions of dollars, with thousands 
of students in attendance, operating under 
its own board of control, supported by 
local taxes voted by the people and with 
assistance from the state, what do you 
see?” You see “a definite and clearly 
identifiable form of educational organiza- 
tion.”?® 

Like the junior colleges themselves, the 
community programs suffered from those 
who would not see them in their own 
right. The leaders of many colleges made 
the mistake of thinking of such programs 
only as extensions of regular daytime ac- 
tivities or as a group of miscellaneous 
services. In truth, they were much more. 
In 1960, one might have paraphrased 
Mr. Bogue by saying: When you observe 
a program with several thousand mature 
citizens filling a building five nights a 
week, with total enrollment larger and, 
on the whole, abler,’*® than that of the 
students in the daytime, and supported by 
a broad spread of community activities of 
many sorts, what do you see? You see a 
program which should be considered not 
merely as an adjunct or an assemblage of 
miscellaneous activities, but which de- 


15“Present Trends in Junior :Colleges,” 
American Junior Colleges, 1956 (Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education), p. 41. 

16 The only comparative study of ability 
which I have been able to find is one made in 
Contra Costa County, California, in which 
Charles E. Chapman discovered that the mean 
ACE score of evening junior college students 
was 103.5, while that of full-time day college 
students was 100.2. This study was cited in 
Medsker, op. cit., p. 49. 
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serves to be thought about in its own right, 
just as the junior college itself does. 
Since a fundamental tenet of the junior 
college is that its program should be de- 
veloped in terms of its own community 
needs ; nobody would suggest that what is 
right for New Francisco is right every- 
where. It is even possible to believe that a 
particular junior college should not en- 
gage in direct community service at all. 
But if such services are to be undertaken, 
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they deserve thoughtful consideration and 
careful execution. Any junior college staff 
member who believes in community serv- 
ice but who does not give it its due atten- 
tion because of the pressure of his other 
duties or for any other reason might well 
imagine himself for a time as sitting where 
President Lochinvar sat. There on the 
desk confronting him, he will see the 
words of the motto: “Am I running my 
job or is my job running me?” 
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Toward General Education in the Junior College 


B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


IN A PERIOD of history when every citizen 
is challenged by the increasing complex- 
ties of life—personal and interpersonal, 
scientific and philosophical, national and 
world—lI shall assume our acceptance of 
the importance of general education. I 
shall, therefore, this evening largely con- 
fine myself to the process of general edu- 
cation as we consider four questions : 


1. What is general education? 

2. What is a program of general education? 

3. What are the steps in building a program 
of general education? 

4. What are some of the significant develop- 
ments in general education? 


GENERAL EDUCATION: A DEFINITION 


General education has had a multi- 
plicity of definitions. Someone has sug- 
gested that it is “that education which no 
one can afford to be without.” It has been 
designated as “an education educating 
man’s humanity rather than indulging his 
individuality.” The Dictionary of Educa- 
tion describes it as, “Broad type of educa- 
tion aimed at developing attitudes, abili- 
ties and behavior considered desirable by 
society but not necessarily preparing the 
learner for specialized types of vocational 
or avocational pursuits.”* 

McGrath succinctly states, “General 


_ B. LAMAR JOHNSON, whose speech at the 
40th anniversary banquet of the AAJC is 
presented here, is Professor of Higher Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles. 


education . . . is that which prepares the 
young for the common life of their time 
and kind.”* The Harvard University 
Committee on the Objectives of General 
Education in a Free Society asserts, ““The 
term, general education, is used to indi- 
cate that part of a student’s whole educa- 
tion which looks first of all to his life as a 
responsible human being and citizen.”® 

These and other statements which 
might be quoted reveal a diversity of con- 
cept and of definition. Some see general 
education as a core of absolutes to be 
found in “The Great Books.” Some stress 
fields of learning and their relationships. 
Some emphasize the common needs and 
activities of students, some the needs of 
society and the demands these place upon 
all citizens. Others recognize both the 
characteristics of students and those of 
society. Some regard general education as 
a body of subject matter, others as a 
process of learning, others as a combina- 
tion of content and process. 

These complexities of definition con- 
fronted faculty members of California 
junior colleges as they launched the Cali- 


1 Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1959), p. 245. 

2 General Education in a Free Society, Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1945, pp. 8-9. 

8 Earl J. McGrath, Toward General Educa- 
tion (New York: Macmillan Publishing Co., 
1948), p. 51. 
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fornia Study of General Education in the 
Junior College. Finally the workshop re- 
sponsible for developing initial plans for 
the Study decided to formulate a descrip- 
tion—rather than a succinct definition of 
general education, It was further agreed 
that this description could best be ex- 
pressed in terms of the purposes of general 
education, the goals accepted for all stu- 
dents, terminal and transfer, and without 
regard to their field of interest. Accord- 
ingly, the description (on p. 519)—the 
definition, if you will—of general educa- 
tion, after intensive study and extensive 
discussion, was adopted for use in the 
California Study of General Education in 
the Junior College. 

Although I hold no brief for this par- 
ticular list of purposes, I wish to observe 
that it was formulated by junior college 
faculty members for their own use and 
to note that it has, in recent years, proved 
to be useful in a good number of junior 
colleges. I am pleased to present it to you 
as a definition. 

If I were to make any criticism of this 
list of purposes, it would be that it may be 
too long—and to suggest that individual 
colleges may prefer to agree upon a 
shorter list of objectives, to each of which 
intensive faculty attention can be given. 


THE PROGRAM OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


During the California Study of General 
Education in the Junior College perhaps 
no questions were asked more frequently 
than, “What is a program of general edu- 
cation?” “Is it several courses taught by 
a designated group of instructors?” “Or 
is it a college-wide program in which all 
staff members—instructors, librarians, ad- 
ministrators, counselors and sponsors of 
extra-class activities—through their regu- 
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lar work contribute to the achievement of 
the purposes of general education?” 

If the viewpoint and definition which 
I have suggested are accepted, it inevi- 
tably follows that general education occurs 
at any point in the student’s experience at 
which he advances toward the achieve- 
ment of one or more of the purposes of 
general education, regardless of whether 
this is in a class in chemistry or in com- 
munication skills, in shorthand or in psy- 
chology, in forestry or physics; and also 
regardless of whether this achievement 
takes place in a dormitory, in the library, 
or on the athletic field, or in the councils 
of student government. I suggest that the 
implication of this is that all members of 
the staff can participate in the general 
education program by an alive awareness 
of the purposes of general education and 
of opportunities to contribute to their 
achievement through teaching or counsel- 
ing, sponsorship or administration. 

In this sense, the general education pro- 
gram can and should be regarded as col- 
lege-wide in scope. There are, however, 
dangers in accepting this view. In the first 
place, it is likely that what is everyone’s 
business will be no one’s business. General 
education, under such circumstances, may 
be neglected. Also, and contrariwise, some 
instructors may, under institutional pres- 


, sare, feel impelled to teach for general 


education purposes to the partial neglect 
of the major goals of their particular 
courses. This eventuality must be guarded 
against at all costs, for it is perfectly clear 
that the chemistry instructor is responsible 
for teaching chemistry, the typewriter 
teacher for teaching typing, the drafting 
instructor for teaching drafting, the calcu- 
lus intructor for teaching calculus, and the 
music instructor for teaching music. Gen- 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


General education is that part of education which encompasses the common know!l- 
edge, skills, and attirudes needed by each individual to be effective as a person, a 
member of a family, a ee and a citizen. General education is Pyeng ay 
to, but different in emphasis and ‘approach from, special training for a job, for a 
profession, or for scholarship in a particular field of knowledge. 

Students in California public junior colleges differ greatly in experiences, needs, 
capacities, interests, and aspirations. The gencral education program aims to help 
each student increase his competence in 


THE PRIVILEGES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DEMOCRATIC CiTi- 


@ DEVELOPING A SET OF SOUND MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 8Y WHICH 
ME GUIDES HIS LIFE 


READING AND LISTENING WITH UNDERSTANDING. 


@ EXPRESSING HIS THOUGHTS CLEARLY IN SPEAKING AND WRITING, AND IN A 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE. | 


@ USING THE BASIC MATHEMATICAL AND MECHANICAL SKILLS NECESSARY 


@ USING METHODS OF CRITICAL THINKING FOR hve SOLUTION OF PROB- 
LEMS AND FOR THE DISCRIMINATION AMONG VALUES. 


| 


@ UNDERSTANDING HIS CULTURAL HERITAGE SO THAT HE MAY GAIN A 
PERSPECTIVE OF HIS TIME AND PLACE IN THE WORLD. 


@ UNDERSTANDING HIS INTERACTION WITH HIS BIOLOGICAL AND PHYSICAL 
—- $O THAT HE MAY ADJUST TO AND IMPROVE THAT ENVIRON. 


FAMILY, AND HIS COMMUNITY. 


@ DEVELOPING A BALANCED PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 


* 1 eat IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SATISFACTORY HOME AND FAMILY 


| 


| @ ACHIEVING A SATISFACTORY VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT. 1 
@ TAKING PART IN SOME FORM OF SATISFYING CREATIVE ACTIVITY AND IN | 
APPRECIATING THE CREATIVE ACTIVITIES OF OTHERS, 


Reprinted from General Educatwn in Action: A Re the California General Edu- 
catwn in the Junior Coll by B. Lama: Johnson. ek : pages. Published by American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts venue, 
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eral education should be attempted only 
in proper conjunction with teaching to 
achieve the major goals of a course. 

In addition, however, to any recog- 
nition given to general education through- 
out the college program, particular 
courses directed toward the achievement 
of specific goals are necessary. For ex- 
ample, no matter how much attention is 
given to college-wide emphasis on the 
improvement of oral and written expres- 
sion, the college will need courses in Eng- 
lish or in communication skills; no matter 
what institution-wide stress is placed upon 
human relations, courses in psychology 
are necessary; and no matter what recog- 
nition is given to citizenship in the student 
government program or in other college- 
wide emphases, courses in social studies 
will be needed. 

The general education program consists 
then of a group of particular courses sup- 
plemented by appropriate faculty-wide 
attention to the goals of general educa- 
tion. 


BUILDING A PROGRAM OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


In proposing a four-step plan for build- 
ing a program of general education, I am 
in reality outlining what might be desig- 
nated as the process of educational engi- 
neering which ‘s applicable to any area 
of curriculum construction or program 
development: 

1. Define the purposes. A story is told 
of an F.B.I. marksman who was passing 
through a village in West Virginia. On all 
sides of him on trees, fence posts, deserted 
buildings—he observed targets, and right 
in the heart of the bull’s eye of each was a 
bullet hole. When the marksman inquired 
who the local sharpshooter might be, he 
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was directed to the village half wit. Upon 
inquiry the village marksman described 
his method of shooting thus: “It’s easy,” 
he explained, “first I shoot my gun. Then 
I build the target around the bullet hole.” 

All too often in American education we 
follow the plan of the village marksman. 
We first build our program and then de- 
fine our purposes. Actually, of course, 
definition of goals should be a first step. 

Colleges and universities have used 
varied methods for defining their goals of 
general education. San Francisco State 
College and the General College of the 
University of Minnesota made extensive 
studies of their students and of alumni. 
Stephens College used a study of the ac- 
tivities of women—some 300 college 
graduates who kept diaries over a period 
of weeks. Harvard University used dis- 
cussion and study committees. California 
junior colleges used study and discussion 
plus an analysis of research findings. East- 
ern Oklahoma A. and M. College used 
discussions (with faculty, student, alum- 
ni, and community participation) of the 
question, “What are the characteristics 
we expect of all graduates of Eastern?” 

It is significant that from the various 
procedures used, there emerges a good 
deal of agreement—with some variations 
to be sure—on the purposes of general 
education. The California junior college 
statement of goals, to which reference has 
earlier been made, is an example of the 
outcome of the first step in building a 
program of general education: define the 
purposes. 

2. Build a structure to achieve the 
purposes. The purposes referred to above 
have been stated in broad terms. If they 
are to be used in building the structure 
they must be restated in more specific 
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terms—including not only knowledge but 
also skills, attitudes, ability to solve prob- 
lems, habits. If, for example, “effective 
citizenship” is a purpose, this must be 
analyzed into its component parts based 
upon just what an effective citizen is and 


does. This refinement of purpose is an — 


important—but often neglected—part of 
curriculum construction. 
Based upon purposes, specifically de- 


fined, building the structure involves | 
agreeing upon courses to be offered and > 


building them—and also coming to de- 
cisions regarding and developing the 
guidance program, graduation require- 
ments, extra-class activities, and adminis- 
trative organization, 

3. Operate the structure. Following 
the construction of the program the ob- 
vious next step is operating it, putting it 
into action: teaching classes, providing 
guidance and counseling and extra-class 
activities, all functioning within a de- 
veloped administrative organization. I 
shall simply mention this step, refer to its 
importance, and suggest the necessity for 
recognizing in operation sound principles 
of administration, teaching and guidance. 

4. Evaluate the program on the basis 
of its purposes. At this point the impor- 
tant process of evaluation is already well 
advanced. Not only have purposes been 
formulated and agreed upon, but they 
have been refined in terms of specific out- 
comes. Also students have had experi- 
ences planned to facilitate their growth, 
their achievement of these outcomes. The 
next step is then the assembling of evi- 
dence on the basis of which it is possible 
to arrive at judgments regarding the ex- 
tent to which anticipated student growth 
has taken place. This is not the time, nor 
the place, to discuss the varied possible 


sources of evidence regarding student 
achievement. There will come to your 
mind, however, such possibilities as tests 
and inventories; student, faculty, alumni 
judgment; anecdotal reports and follow- 
up studies. The particular combination in 
which these and other sources of evidence 
are to be used must be planned by each 
institution on the basis of its own situ- 
ation, its goals, its philosophy, its re- 
sources. 

The four steps in educational engineer- 
ing which I have recounted actually do 
not complete the cycle of program build- 
ing. Now that evaluations have been 
made, program revisions are in order— 
with, again, continuing appraisal and re- 
appraisal followed by new revisions and 
refinements—and on and on the process 
continues. 


SELECTED DEVELOPMENTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


From a multiplicity of trends and de- 
velopments in general education, I have 
chosen four: 

1. General education courses increas- 
ingly cut across departmental lines, This 
leads to a need for integration which is 
met by a variety of different approaches 
and methods. In commenting on contem- 
porary general education, French has 
recently pointed out what he designates 
as shift “to the problem approach” with 
an emphasis on teaching “students to 
think better about the problems confront- 
ing them. . .”* This approach to general 


* Sidney J. French, “A Third of a Century 


of General Education in America” in General 
Education in Community Junior Colleges, 
Proceedings of the Annual Florida Junior Col- 
lege Conference held at Florida State Univer- 
sity . . . October 1-2, 1959, Florida State De- 
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education is often used in social studies 
offerings. At Colgate University, however, 
the problem approach is being used in a 
new science course in which seven prob- 
lems are studied, each of which requires 
students to read widely and to interpret 
and understand scientific phenomena. 

Closely related to the problem ap- 
proach is the case method. Used exten- 
sively in the Graduate School of Business 
at Harvard University, the case method 
is also used in the human relations course 
in Harvard’s general education program, 
and in social studies courses in a number 
of colleges and universities. 

Another approach used is the organiza- 
tion of general education courses around 
integrating principles. In the humanities 
course at Stephens College, which uses 
this method, the concept of rhythm, for 
example, is studied in art, literature, and 
music. 

The interdepartmental nature of many 
general education courses is giving and 
will continue to give rise to a variety of 
approaches to teaching and course organ- 
ization. 

2. There is in many programs of gen- 
eral education an increased recognition of 
the necessity of applying to instruction the 
findings of psychology regarding the trans- 
fer of training. The early assumption in 
American education was that transfer 
automatically took place. As studies have 
discredited the faculty psychology of yes- 
terday, the importance of teaching for 
transfer has been clarified. In doing this 
psychologists recommend the utilization 
of the principle of generalization as well 
as the use of perceivable common ele- 


partment of Education (Mimeographed), p. 
13. 
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ments—that is, the use in teaching of a 
content and procedures which are recog- 
nized as being similar to the situations in 
which the learning will be used. 

Varied examples of teaching for trans- 
fer may come to your mind as they do to 
mine—the teaching of literature, for ex- 
ample, in a library through an individual- 
ized program of reading. Also some of the 
methods of course organization previously | 
referred to—the problem method, the case ~ 
method, and the use of integrating prin- 
ciples—represent approaches to teaching 
for transfer. 

Up to the present we have begun, and 
only begun, to realize the potentialities of 
teaching for transfer. 

3. There is an increasing recognition 
of some of the dangers commonly found 
in (but not necessarily inherent to) the 
liberal arts approach to general education. 
When I was a freshman in college I 
studied zoology. I was not planning to be 
a scientist, and I took this course simply 
to meet the science requirement in the 
liberal arts college which I was attending. 
In this course we started out with the 
amoeba and the paramecium and went 
“way on up” the animal kingdom to the 
frog. Perhaps the closest application to 
living for the layman included in this 
course came at the moment that the in- 
structor explained that the digestive sys- 
tem of the frog is quite similar to that of 
the human being. This course had not 
been planned for me or for 23 of the 
other 24 students in the class. Rather it 
had been planned for Sherman S. . .. who 
was sitting across the laboratory desk 
from me and is today a practicing physi- 
cian in Wisconsin. 

All too often introductory courses in 
liberal arts programs are taught as though 
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every student were planning to major, and 
in all likelihood get a graduate degree, in 
the field. 

Fortunately there is coming to be 
among college faculties an increased 
awareness that most students in an intro- 
ductory course will be taking only one 
course in the field and that the needs of 
these students must be met in teaching the 
course. As a matter of fact, it is my con- 
sidered judgment that leading college 
faculty members to an awareness of the 
non-specialist student is one of the most 
significant contributions which the gen- 
eral education movement has made to 
American education. 

4. A few—and only a few—programs 
of general education include a recognition 
of the civilizations and cultures of Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East. I mention 
this meager and all too infrequent de- 
velopment because of the great need 
which I feel for a recognition in Ameri- 
can education—and particularly in gen- 
eral education, for this concerns every 
citizen—of cultures and civilizations other 
than those of the West. 

This past year I spent eight months 
visiting and observing developments in 
education in more than 30 different coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, Australia, the Islands 
of the Pacific, and Europe. 

I have returned from my travels with a 
number of impressions, only one of which 
I shall share with you this evening. It is 
this: We are today engaged in a world- 
wide conflict on the battlefield of educa- 
tion. This particular conflict may ulti- 
mately determine the final results of the 
, cold war. The implications and the rami- 
fications of this conflict for education are 
complex, numerous, and varied. Let us 
briefly note only one. Our nation does 
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have a notable reservoir of good will in 
all sections of the world—and in most 
every country which I visited. But we 
dare not be complacent, for we are en- 
gaged in a struggle for the hearts and 
minds of the teeming millions of India 
and Pakistan, Japan and Thailand, the 
Middle East and Africa, These people— 
their leaders, their youth, their students— 
are quite rightly asking, ““Are the Ameri- 
can people really interested in us?” “What 
do Americans know about us?” And what 
they have in mind is not simply knowledge 
of the pressing problems and issues of 
today—but what about us as a people, our 
heritage, our literature, music and art, 
our religion, our values? Queries of this 
sort are, I assure you, sometimes embar- 
rassing for a traveling American. For our 
ignorance of these peoples and cultures is 
abysmal. 

Here, indeed, is an area of common 
need in American education—an oppor- 
tunity, yes, a demand on our programs of 
general education. 


CONCLUSION 


You and I are engaged in a venture in 
one of the most dynamic units of educa- 
tion, in an institution which is rapidly 
assuming a position in the forefront of ed- 
ucational development. We are commit- 
ted to the recognition of multipurposes 
in the community college, an institution 
which we have been told this week may 
soon recognize the world as its com- 
munity: 

Let us emphasize community service. 

Let us stress vocational education. 

Let us provide education for transfer. 

But let us also make certain that in our 


junior college program we make a big place 
for general education. 
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In the years that lie ahead—in the 
sixties, if you will—man’s relationship to 
man, man’s capacity for adaptation to 
change, man’s values to live by will be- 


come increasingly important and, indeed, 
crucial, Of such is and must be the sub- 
stance of general education. 
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The Teaching Obligation 


RALPH W. TYLER 


THE UNIQUENESS OF ITS 
TEACHING RESPONSIBILITY 


THE JUNIOR college has a unique teach- 
ing function. Its uniqueness arises from 
the special characteristics of the junior 
college which, although similar in many 
respects to other educational institutions, 
is in other respects different. Four of these 
characteristics are particularly relevant 
to the teaching task. 

In the first place, the junior college is 
unique in the range of students it serves. 
For example, in the community college 
students will commonly range in age from 
16 to over 60. Most of the older students 
will be enrolled in programs of continu- 
ing education while most of the younger 
students are in day classes, but the teach- 
ing function of the college involves the 
provision of learning opportunities for 
persons representing two or more genera- 
ations. Similarly, no other post-high school 
institution includes as wide a range of 
educational, social and economic. back- 
grounds among its students, This wide 
range poses special teaching problems in 
order to relate effectively the learning ex- 
periences to the previous experiences of 
the students. Furthermore, the abilities 
and interests of junior college students 
often include the full range to be found 


RALPH W. TYLER is Director of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Stanford, California. 


among high school graduates. The stu- 
dents will have varied occupational in- 
terests, varied socio-civic interests and 
varied personal interests. They also in- 
clude many kinds of abilities, academic, 
aesthetic, and practical. Most other col- 
leges admit only students who fall within 
a narrower band of abilities and interests. 

In the second place, the junior college 
is unique in its variety of educational pur- 
poses, It commonly provides the initial 
part of four-year college work, specialized 
occupational education for technical, 
business, and service occupations, post- 
high school general education required 
by the complex society of today, and it 
provides continuing education for adults 
whose previous full-time schooling has 
been widely varied. Each of these educa- 
tional purposes requires careful consider- 
ation in meeting the teaching obligation. 

In the third place, most junior colleges 
as community colleges have a unique 
community setting and a closer relation- 
ship to potential resources for learning 
within the community than is character- 
istic of colleges generally. Teaching can 
help students to relate their learning to 
the life of the community and the college 
can draw upon community resources in 
meeting its teaching obligation. 

Finally, most junior colleges are unique 
in being community institutions and yet 
at the same time being colleges and not 
high schools. This relationship can be both 
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an asset and a liability in teaching. It can 
be an asset in building more easily and 
directly upon the high school program, 
but it can be a liability if the attitudes and 
practices of the junior college are those 
which are more appropriate for the 
younger adolescents and do not provide 
a challenging new learning situation for 
the students. 


INADEQUACY OF TRADITIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 


The uniqueness of the teaching func- 
tion of the junior college makes it 
imperative to develop its own instructional 
programs and procedures. The traditional 
programs and procedures of colleges and 
universities, on the one hand, and of high 
scnools, on the other, are not adequate to 
meet the unique problems of the junior 
college. 

Traditional college programs largely 
assume that students are motivated to 
engage in abstract intellectual activities 
and related academic exercises. Not all 
junior college students begin their work 
with this motivation. Some do, but other 
students with high potential for learning 
have not yet discovered the relevance of 
abstract intellectual work to their own 
interests. These students need to develop 
appropriate motivation in order to capi- 
talize on their potential. This requires 
going beyond the motivation which stimu- 
lated their work in high school. 

Traditional college programs assume 
that the students have a background of 
training and competence in linguistic, 
quantitative and conceptual tools required 
for advanced academic work. Not all 
junior college students have this back- 
ground, although some do, Many high 
school graduates are perfectly capable of 
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acquiring the tools which are essential 
for advanced study but because they have 
not done so previously are seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to learn in college. 
Most junior colleges are committed to 
developing programs and_ procedures 
which will enable students with potential 
to acquire the necessary tools for advanced 
learning. 

Traditional college programs assume 
that the attitudes, habits and values of 
the students are already largely in har- 
mony with the requirements of the edu- 
cational program so that college teaching 
can be focused almost exclusively on 
knowledge and skills. For example, a 
traditional course in literature assumes 
that the students like to read good books, 
that they do a good dea! of voluntary 
reading and that they want to read the 
best literature so as to get the most mean- 
ing and satisfaction from it. Such a course 
has not been planned for students who do 
no voluntary reading of books, who dis- 
like to read “great novels” and whose 
values for reading are limited to “getting 
a kick” from it or passing the time. Simi- 
larly, a traditional course in chemistry 
assumes that the students want to under- 
stand in scientific terms the physical en- 
vironment in which they live, that they 
are intellectually curious, that they value 
greater understanding. Such a course has 
not been planned for students who are 
primarily interested in action and who do 
not prize understanding but only want to 
know about practical applications of 
chemistry. 

Although some junior college students 
have already developed habits, attitudes 
and values which are in harmony with the 
requirements of a traditional college pro- 
gram, many have not. Hence, the junior 
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college faces the task of helping some of its 
students develop these requisite qualities. 

Traditional college programs largely 
assume that the students’ out-of-class 
environment can be depended on to 
re-enforce and to extend the learning 
stimulated in the classroom. For example, 
if the class in English composition pro- 
vides some guiding principles for effective 
writing and some practice in writing vari- 
ous types of compositions, it is assumed 
that the students will continue to learn 
through the writing that they do outside 
the class. Or, to use another example, if 
the class in political science develops some 
understanding of the structure of the 
federal government and the ways in which 
political action is effected, it is assumed 
that the students will continue to learn as 
they participate in and read about cur- 
rent political developments. Of course, 
some junior college students do write vari- 
ous kinds of papers outside of the class re- 
quirements and some do participate in 
and read about current political develop- 
ments, but many do not. In fact, in every 
course, it is safe to assume that some of 
the students are not in an out-of-class 
environment which re-enforces and ex- 
tends the learning stimulated in the class- 
room. This poses another special problem 
for the junior college. 

Traditional college programs assume a 
degree of homogeneity among the students 
and in the educational objectives of the 
program which cannot safely be assumed 
in junior colleges, Most traditional college 
courses are planned with the “average” 
student in mind. The material selected is 
thought to be meaningful to the “aver- 
age” student, within his ability to handle 
it, and with some appeal to him. An “av- 
erage” student may be a useful concept to 
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hold in mind when the group he repre- 
sents is sufficiently homogeneous so that 
what applies to him applies in consider- 
able measure to the others in the group. 
But when the students are more hetero- 
geneous in nature, as they are in most 
junior colleges, it is better to plan in 
terms of various kinds of students rather 
than the “average.” Similarly, when the 
educational objectives’ are relatively 
homogeneous, planning of courses may 
not require as much attention to the sev- 
eral different objectives sought, but when 
a program involves several quite different 
objectives, conscious attention needs to be 
given to each one. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN BUILDING 
THE CURRICULUM 


Since traditional instructional programs 
will not adequately fulfill the obligations 
of the junior colleges, they will need to 
develop their own curriculums, their 
teaching-learning programs and their 
evaluation procedures. In working on 
these tasks certain general considerations 
should be taken into account to guide the 
efforts. Some of these are suggested in the 
following comments. 

In developing its unique curriculum the 
junior college will need to examine care- 
fully the great changes which are taking 
place in our society, particularly those 
that have direct implications regarding 
developing educational needs and oppor- 
tunities. It is clear, for example, as one 
studies the changes in the occupational 
distribution of the United States labor 
force that employment opportunities are 
continually increasing in the professional, 
semiprofessional, technical and service oc- 
cupations while they are rapidly diminish- 
ing in unskilled labor, farming, many areas 
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of skilled labor, and in mining and the 
mechanical trades. This change means 
that fewer and fewer young people can 
drop out of school and find a job as an 
unskilled worker, and the opportunities 
for skilled workers are limited. More stu- 
dents will seek post-high school education 
and there will be more jobs for them. 
Another trend of great importance in 
planning the curriculum is the fact that 
accelerating developments in science and 
technology make it likely that the know]l- 
edge and skills required for most occupa- 
tions will be changing at such a rate that 
education should emphasize flexibility, 
adaptability, and continued learning. 
That is to say, the educational aims of the 
junior college cannot safely and construc- 
tively be focused on the specific require- 
ments of occupations today, but the em- 
phasis should be upon helping students 
widen their horizons and develop into life- 
long learners, interested in and capable 
of acquiring new knowledge and skills. 
Not only in occupational life but also 
in the area of citizenship and of personal 
self-realization great changes are in proc- 
cess. The requirements of knowledge, of 
attitudes, habits and skills to perform ef- 
fectively the responsibilities of citizenship 
in this increasingly complex and interre- 
lated world are also expanding at a rapid 
rate demanding education which empha- 
sizes flexibility, adaptability and con- 
tinued learning. For the individual to 
know himself and to discover the many 
ways in which he can utilize his abilities 
and derive great satisfaction from his 
thoughts and feelings and action is no 
simple task and the changing opportuni- 
ties for self-expression and self-develop- 
ment make a similar educational demand 
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for flexibility, adaptability and life-long 
learning, 

These foregoing considerations will 
commonly lead junior college curriculum 
groups to identify and select objectives 
which include knowledge or understand- 
ing, skills in problem-solving, values, in- 
terests, attitudes and practices. The kind 
of flexibility, adaptability, and continued 
learning currently required demands not 
merely memorization of details but under- 
standing of basic concepts which can be 
used in thinking about and dealing intelli- 
gently with phenomena and understand- 
ing of the appropriate methods for study- 
ing problems in various fields. Since both 
problems and knowledge will be changing 
as the years pass, interest in attacking 
important problems and skills required to 
study and deal effectively with new prob- 
lems are vital educational aims. Since 
values are so important in shaping action 
and in directing thought and feeling and 
since the development of one’s values is 
also a life-long task, the junior college 
cannot ignore the responsibility of aiding 
the student in developing an adequate 
value-system, particularly in helping him 
to find values in intellectual and aesthetic 
experiences, which the college faculty has 
found significant. The goal -* ontinued 
sympathetic and objective imqguiry com- 
bined with the habit of acting on the basis 
of intelligent study involves the develop- 
ment of relevant attitudes and practices. 
Otherwise, the student loses the sense of 
being an active and responsible person. 
These several kinds of objectives do not 
imply that the junior college will seek 
them in isolation. The effective integra- 
tion of thought, feeling and action will 
commonly be part of the educational pur- 


pose. 
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THE TEACHING OBLIGATION 


Finally, in developing its unique cur- 
riculum, the junior college should recog- 
nize the educational tasks that can be 
borne by other community resources, such 
as the home, church, youth agencies, busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture and the like. 
The task of providing adequately for the 
educational needs of youth today is very 
large. It could not possibly be done by 
the school and college alone. Each edu- 
cative institution and agency needs to be 
encouraged to meet the responsibilities 
which it can most effectively discharge. 
Needless duplication and the overloading 
of some institutions can be eliminated and 
in this way the total educational effect 
can be maximized. 


CONSIDZRATIONS IN DEVELOPING THE 
TEACHING-LEARNING PROGRAM 


The teaching obligation involves not 
only the development of a curriculum 
appropriate for the needs of the youth 
served, but also opportunities for students 
to learn and thus to achieve the curricu- 
lum objectives. In deyeloping its unique 
teaching-learning program the junior col- 
lege staff can be aided by giving careful 
consideration to available and developing 
knowledge about student learning. Teach- 
ing is not simply the giving of lectures, 
the making of assignments, the conduct of 
recitations or discussions and the grading 
of papers and examinations, but it is the 
complex professional task of stimulating 
and guiding the learning of students. The 
first step likely to be helpful in improving 
teaching is to bring together for consider- 
ation and use what psychologists, other 
social scientists and educational practiti- 
tioners have learned about the conditions 
under which effective learning takes place. 
In reviewing published materials one will 
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find a number of lists of essential condi- 
tions b . most of the lists contain very 
familiar elements. 


CONDITIONS FOR EFFECTIVE LEARNING 


One necessary condition is student mo- 
tivation. The learner learns what he is 
thinking, feeling or doing. Hence, learn- 
ing is not possible except as the learner 
himself is involved in it. This makes his 
motivation, that is, the impelling force 
for his own active involvement, a very 
important condition. 

A second condition for effective learn- 
ing is that the learner finds his previous 
ways of reacting unsatisfactory so that he 
is stimulated to try new ways of reacting. 
As long as the learner does not recognize 
that earlier modes of behavior are inap- 
propriate, he will keep on doing what he 
has been doing before and will not really 
learn anything new. Hence, it is necessary 
that the learner discover the inadequacy 
of his previous behavior so that he will 
not continue to repeat it. College students 
often carry over from their earlier school 
experiences the notion that study is memo- 
rization and when called upon to study in 
college courses, they try to memorize text- 
book materials. It is necessary for the col- 
lege teacher to help the student discover 
that memorization is not a satisfactory 
means to solve the kinds of problems or 
do the sorts of exercises which the college 
class requires. 

A third condition is for the learner to 
have some guidance of the new behavior 
which he tries in seeking to overcome the 
inadequacy of previous reactions. If he 
simply tries new behavior by trial and 
error, learning is very slow and he is often 
discouraged and gives up. Some means 


of indicating to him more promising re- 
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actions serve to guide him. Many ways 
are used to guide the learner in helping 
him to understand, Parts of syllabi, text- 
books and manuals may be prepared or 
selected for this purpose. The instructor 
may ask questions which lead the student 
to look at various factors that he may have 
previously overlooked in his search for 
meaningful relationships. He may be 
aided in learning a skill by direct demon- 
stration. These are only a few illustrations 
of the many common methods used in 
guiding behavior in learning. 

A fourth condition for learning is for 
the learner to have appropriate materials 
to work on. If he is to learn to solve prob- 
lems, he has to have problems to attempt 
to solve; if he is to gain skills, he must 
have tasks which give him opportunity to 
practice these skills; if he is to gain ap- 
preciation, he must have materials that he 
can listen to, see or respond to in other 
appreciative ways. When students have 
only the textbook and the classroom lec- 
tures, they do not have enough of the 
“stuff” for study, that is, the problems, 
the exercises and other materials to think 
about, to work on, to practice on to pro- 
vide the necessary learning experiences. 

A fifth condition for effective learning 
is for the learner to have time to carry on 
the behavior, to keep practicing it. This is 
usually referred to as “having study time.” 
Often colleges assume that the student is 
spending time in study outside the class- 
room, when observation or interview will 
indicate that the student thinks that if he 
comes to class and spends a half hour or 
so outside, that is all that is required to 
learn. A more effective provision of study 
time is important for high-level learning 
to be reached. Studies of college students 
indicate that time which is presumed to 
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be available for study is often occupied in 
commuting, outside work, extracurricu- 
lar activities and social activities. Imagi- 
native and realistic ways of providing 
study time can make a contribution to the 
effectiveness of teaching. 

A sixth essential condition for learning 
is for the learner to get satisfaction from 
the desired behavior. As the learner inter- 
acts in the various learning situations, the 
reactions which give him satisfaction are. 
continued; those which do not give satis- 
faction are dropped from his repertoire of 
behavior, If the learner wants very much 
to acquire a certain kind of behavior, such 
as understanding or a skill, the actual satis- 
faction of getting the understanding or 
skill is sufficient. On the other hand, 
teachers are in a position to help learners 
derive satisfaction from desired behavior 
when this satisfaction does not auto- 
matically follow progress in learning. For 
example, to become competent in a for- 
eign language so that one can read stories 
or articles in that language takes a long 
time. In the interim, the teacher may ex- 
ercise a considerable influence by compli- 
menting the student on his efforts, by 
helping to get group approval of reason- 
able progress, by providing tests or other 
means for him to perceive that he is pro- 
gressing toward his goal. These are but 
illustrations of the ways in which the 
teacher may increase the effectiveness of 
learning by helping to see that students 
get satisfaction as they make progress to- 
ward the desired goal. 

A seventh essential condition for learn- 
ing is opportunity for a good deal of 
sequential practice of the desired be- 
havior. Sequential practice means that 
each subsequent practice goes more 
broadly or more deeply than the previous 
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one. Sheer repetition is quickly boring to 
the learner and has little or no further 
effect. Only as each new practice requires 
him to give attention to it because of new 
elements in it does it serve adequately as 
a basis for effective learning. This is im- 
portant for the student in gaining under- 
standing because it means that concepts 
and principles are brought in again and 
again but each time in new and more 
complex illustrations so that the student 
continually has to think through the way 
in which these concepts or principles help 
to explain or to analyze the situation. It 
is important in the development of the 
skill to see to it that each new practice of 
the skill provide opportunities for greater 
variety or complexity in its use. It is also 
true in the development of appreciation, 
for it means that each new work of art 
should be demanding something more of 
perception and providing opportunity for 
a greater variety and depth of emotional 
response. 

An eighth condition is for the learner 
to set high standards of performance for 
himself. One of the common difficulties 
of college is that the student may become 
satisfied with mediocre performance and 
no longer put forth effort to learn. This 
is a common problem with the more able 
student, It is often necessary to help the 
student to acquire standards of perform- 
ance that for him are high but attainable 
and to lead him on continually to seek 
greater excellence. One may ask of any 
teaching program about the kinds of 
standards that the students are expected 
to meet and how far they are relevant to 
the individual differences among the stu- 
dents in the class. 

The ninth and last of the conditions is 
related to the eighth, to continue learning 
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beyond the time when a teacher is avail- 
able, the learner must have means for 
judging his performance to be able to tell 
how well he is doing. Without them his 
standards are of no utility. 


OTHER FACTORS IN LEARNING 


In seeking to establish appropriate con- 
ditions for learning in a junior college, an 
essential factor is the impression sensed 
by the students of what the most impor- 
tant values of the college community are. 
One college may clearly give students the 
impression that athletics is the major 
value, another college emphasizes social 
adjustment. The kind of educational ob- 
jectives which the junior colleges today 
are likely to recognize as primary are those 
which require a different institutional 
atmosphere to support student learning. 
The attitudes of faculty, administration 
and older students should strongly indi- 
cate to new students that they are ex- 
pected to “stretch their minds,” to develop 
imagination, to acquire new ideas, new 
skills, new interests and the like. Learning 
is more important than social or athletic 
activities and it is more fun. 

In planning systematically to make 
teaching effective it is necessary to recog- 
nize the different kinds of educational 
objectives sought, to define each objective 
clearly and to plan ways in which students 
can acquire each objective. This means 
that teachers need to distinguish between 
memorization and understanding, be- 
tween knowledge and skills in problem- 
solving, between interests, values, attitudes 
and knowledge, vocabulary, skills. Fur- 
thermore, the teaching-learning situations 
must be planned so as to provide ways 
by which each student may carry on each 
of the kinds of behavior which are im- 
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plied by the educational objectives. Too 
often we establish desirable objectives but 
the actual teaching-learning situations do 
not reflect some of these aims. The stu- 
dent cannot acquire a desired kind of be- 
havior without having the opportunity to 
Carry it on. 

Students who come from backgrounds 
where few of their family or friends have 
been to college often require special con- 
- sideration in developing appropriate moti- 
vation for college work and opportunities 


for practicing the desired behavior out-— 


side the classroom. This may require 
teachers to plan learning experiences for 
such students in which a good deal of con- 
crete learning precedes generalization, It 
may require the development of special 
learning tasks which these students can do 
well, for this successful experience will 
encourage their further efforts in learn- 
ing. It may also require learning exercises 
in which the meaning and practical value 
of conceptualization and generalization 
are spelled out because these students 
have often heard ridicule aimed at “the- 
orizing” and they have had limited exper- 
ience in using what they could clearly 
recognize as theoretical notions. 

In large colleges and universities, the 
student groups often serve to influence the 
learning of the members. Some groups re- 
enforce the efforts of the college, some 
insulate its members from the influence of 
faculty and administration, and some 
groups are in rebellion resisting college 
efforts. The junior college is often’ small 
enough to develop working groups that 
include students, faculty and other adults 
in the community and in this way help to 
make learning more effective. 

The close relation of the junior college 


to the community makes possible the con- _ 
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duct of some learning outside the class- 
room under the stimulus and guidance of 
persons in community situations who are 
not college faculty members. This outside 
arena for learning can serve as an im- 
portant re-enforcement for the junior col- 
lege and should be used when effective 
learning conditions can be provided for 
one or more of the educational objectives 
of the college. 

In the development of values, students 
are strongly influenced toward the values 
accepted and cherished by persons they 
know and admire, particularly by persons 
with whom they can identify. Discussion, 
analysis, and explanation may serve to 
clarify the meanings of values and their 
rational bases, but commitment to values 
on the part of youth and adults is more 
largely influenced by experiencing the 
satisfactions that come from commitment 
and by vicarious experience with these 
values through identification with persons 
exemplifying them. The relatively in- 
formal and direct personal relations in 
the junior college provide a favorable 
setting for the development of values if 
the values of the admired persons in the 
situation are clearly and well exemplified. 
The junior college has a special oppor- 
tunity through its faculty, young adult 
leaders and collaborators to contribute to 
this important learning process. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF THE PROGRAM 


The previous comments have been sug- 
gestions to consider in developing the 
unique curriculum and the unique teach- 
ing-learning program of the junior college. 
I should like to conclude with brief men- 
tion of the steps which need to be taken 
by the junior college in evaluating the 
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extent to which it is meeting its teaching 
obligation. Because the task is complex 
and difficult we cannot depend solely 
upon our impressions regarding the suc- 
cess of our teaching. Additional and more 
objective appraisals are required. It is 
likely that four procedures will prove 
helpful: 


1. The development of a program of testing 
and other appraisals of the learning of its 
students. 

2. The systematic examination of the extent 
to which the essential conditions of learning 
are being provided for the students. Ideally 
this examination should be made for each 
student, but this may not be practicable. In 
any event this check on the conditions for 
learning should be made with a representa- 
tive sample of students. 

3. The systematic canvass of student opinion 
on such matters as their interest in their 
work in each field, the amount and extent 
of their study, and the like. 

4. The development and use of an inventory 
of evidences of continuous intelligent inter- 
est and effort which faculty members are 
devoting to their teaching work. 
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Space does not permit the discussion of 
these four procedures, but their general 


‘nature can be recognized from this brief 


listing. They provide four relevant, yet 
partially independent, checks on the qual- 
ity and effect of the teaching in the col- 
lege. They should also serve to indicate 
where the program is relatively successful 
and where difficulties are encountered and 
should provide a basis for intelligent di- 
rection of efforts for improvement. 
Meeting the teaching obligation of the 
junior college is not easy. You have no 
adequate traditions to guide you. You 
cannot obtain staff members already fully 
prepared to discharge this responsibility. 
But you have a great opportunity. To 
develop the kind of nation which can 
utilize well the benefits of science, tech- 
nology and humanistic wisdom requires 
superior teaching by the junior colleges. 
You have the intelligence, the enthusiasm, 
the dedication and the energy to succeed. 
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Current National Issues in Accreditation 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN 


TO MY KNOWLEDGE this is the first time 
that an official of the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting has spoken at one of 
the annual meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. This fact 
makes it a double pleasure to be with you 
this year and to report on some of the 
current national issues in accreditation. 
However, before doing so it seems appro- 
priate for me to emphasize the relation- 
ship that exists between our two organiza- 
tions. AAJC is one of the seven constituent 
members of the National Commission. 

Founded slightly over ten years ago, the 
Commission was created with certain 
stated responsibilities which can be de- 
scribed briefly by saying that it represents 
its members collectively in matters of 
national concern in accrediting. There is 
a governing board of 42 commissioners to 
which each constituent organization ap- 
points six college or university presidents. 
Your present representatives on the Com- 
mission are: Eugene M. Austin of Colby 
Junior College, Lawrence L. Bethel of 
Fashion Institute of Technology, Gilbert 
A. Collyer of Shasta College, Harry E. 
Jenkins of Tyler Junior College, George 
O. Kildow of North Idaho Junior College, 
and Frederick J. Marston of Kemper 
Military School. 

All institutions which are members of 


WILLIAM K. SELDEN is Executive Secretary, 
National Commission on Accrediting, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


one or more of the constituent organiza- 
tions are eligible for membership with the 
National Commission on Accrediting. At 
present there are almost 1,150 insti- 
tutional members, many of which are 
junior colleges. The seven constituent 
members, in addition to the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, are: the 
American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Universities, the Association 
of Teacher Education Institutions, the 
Association of Urban Universities, and 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities. 

During my appearance before you to- 
day I could speak of the two significant 
conferences on accrediting which the Na- 
tional Commission sponsored this, past 
year with the help of funds from the Ford 
Foundation. However, summary reports 
with conclusions and recommendations 
were printed and copies were distributed 
to all of you. I assume that most of you 
have read this compilation of reports, the 
title of which was Accrediting of Colleges 
and Universities in the Coming Decade. 
In case some of you may not have seen 
these reports a few copies remain and may 
be obtained by writing to our office for 
them. Among those individuals who made 
significant contributions to the discussions 
at the first of these two conferences were 
your speaker of the morning, Ralph W. 
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Tyler, and Seymour A. Smith of Stephens 
College. 

I might report to you on questions rela- 
tive to the accreditation of junior colleges 
by the six regional associations, but the 
difficulties which were encountered in 
earlier days, 25 and 30 years ago, have 
now largely been resolved. Junior colleges 
are no longer considered in accrediting 
issues as second class institutions of higher 
education. In all but one regional associa- 
tion they are included as full-fledged 
members, and in that one regional asso- 
ciation there appears to be a harmonious 
relationship between the junior colleges 
and the four-year colleges and univer- 
sities. 

I could tell you of developments in ac- 
crediting as conducted by professional 
agencies, an activity which is bound to 
grow in importance for junior colleges as 
the two-year institutions increase their 
offerings in basic studies leading to pro- 
fessional work. Engineering, technology, 
music and nursing are merely examples of 
fields of study—there are undoubtedly 
others—which are giving and will give 
thought to accreditation of such special- 
ized programs as you may offer. I warn 
you that when this develops you will be 
encountering some of the conflicts with 
which the universities have already been 
struggling for some time. These conflicts 
result partially from the basic dichotomy 
between regional accrediting of the entire 
institution and professional accrediting of 
a specialized program. Not infrequently 
an institution, to attract additional stu- 
dents or money, will add a program for 
which it does not make sufficient provision 
to meet the standards of the professional 
agency although the quality of the pro- 
gram is not so weak as to jeopardize its 


standing with the regional association. 
These are some of the issues with which 
the National Commission is continually 
involved. 

I could talk to you about these or other 
factors in accreditation, but instead I have 
chosen to report on an example of govern- 
ment concern with accreditation. As you 
know, accrediting has in the past been 
operated largely by non-governmental, 
extralegal associations, frequently called 
voluntary organizations. The states have 
the legal authority to conduct accrediting 
activities but in practice, with a few ex- 
ceptions as New York State, they have 
relied almost entirely on the voluntary 
associations. It is my prediction that unless 
education through the present accrediting 
organizations is able to do a better job 
both in maintaining and in raising stand- 
ards, government will be forced to step 
in and assume a much larger and more 
active share of this responsibility. 

Doubt in accrediting as it is presently 
operated has been implied by the Fact 
Finding Committee on Education of the 
California State Senate which has sched- 
uled hearings on accrediting. Earlier a 
finger of doubt was clearly pointed at ac- 
crediting agencies when the Governor of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
wrote to the President of the United States 
on February 27, 1959. In this letter, which 
was published in the Congressional Rec- 
ord of March 18, 1959, Governor Foster 
Furcolo pointed out that although three 
of the six regional accrediting associations 
have no specific teacher-student ratio as 
a criterion for accreditation three of them 
do have such requirements. He.reported: 


The New England Association has a ratio of 
15 students to 1 teacher for 4-year, degree- 
granting colleges, and a ratio of 20 to 1 for 2- 
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year colleges. The Northwest Association has 
a ratio of 13 to 1, and the Southern Associa- 
tion has a ratio of 20 to 1 for 4-year colleges 
and 25 to | for 2-year institutions. 


While insisting most sincerely that he 
is deeply interested in the maintenance of 
quality in higher education (and he limits 
his attention only to higher education) , 
the Governor divulged his basic concern 
with the financing of education when he 
added: 


Education is one of the most expensive items 
and a most important item in the budget of 
any community, state or nation. The problem 
becomes greater as the population increases— 
and as the pay of teachers increases. It is 
clearly evident that education will continue 
to be a more and more expensive item. 


And it is at this point where one can see 
that the teacher-student ratio stipulated 
by some accrediting agencies has a direct 
bearing on government finance. Also it is 
one of the places in which accrediting 
agencies are placed on the defensive. 

After having reviewed studies and 
articles on teacher-student ratios, the 
Governor concluded that these studies 
“all cast serious doubt on the widely held 
theory that the quality of education im- 
proves as the ratio of teacher to student 
decreases.” Then he continued, “Most 
recent studies indicate that there is no 
relationship or that student educational 
achievement actually improves with 
classes that are larger than the generally 
accepted models.” 

As yet no satisfactory answer has been 
given to the Governor’s pertinent observa- 
tions. At the second of the two conferences 
sponsored by the National Commission 
this past year, several representatives of 
accrediting agencies suggested that the 
Commission make a public statement to 
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the effect that the teacher-student ratio is 
a very minor factor in considering the 
quality of a college or university, and that 
in a large complex university a single ratio 
for the entire institution is quite meaning- 
less. Despite the apparent validity of these 
observations it would be inadvisable for 


‘the National Commission to make any 


such public statement at this time not only 
when some accrediting agencies do in- 
clude a specific ratio among their stand- 
ards and when countless institutions in- 
clude these figures in their promotion and 
recruitment literature, but even more im- 
portant, when the presidents of many tax 
supported institutions employ such figures 
to support their requests for appropria- 
tions from state legislatures. Instead of 
merely a disclaimer statement, what is 
needed is a comprehensive study of the 
present accrediting requirements, includ- 
ing teacher-student ratios, to provide a 
sounder answer to Governor Furcolo’s 
doubt and to the present and potential 
doubts of others as to the validity of many 
present accrediting policies and practices. 

From the time that Governor Furcolo’s 
letter became public the position of the 
National Commission has been based upon 
three related principles: (1) a study of 
teacher-student ratios should definitely be 
undertaken not merely because of the 
Governor’s interest but also because of the 
importance of such a study to present and 
future social demands; (2) such a study 
should be comprehensive and not limited 
to this single factor since it is interrelated 
with most all the criteria established by 
accrediting agencies and with other fac- 
tors involved in the quality of higher 
education; (3) in conformity with the 
political traditions of this country such a 
study should be undertaken by educators 
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CURRENT NATIONAL ISSUES IN ACCREDITATION 


themselves with the assistance of qualified 
laymen and not by a group of non-educa- 
tors and public officials. 

Governor Furcolo had proposed that 
President Eisenhower appoint a national 
committee of distinguished educators to 
conduct an investigation and then report 
their findings and conclusions to the Presi- 
dent. The reply from the administration 
was contained in a letter to the Governor 
from Arthur S. Fleming, Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in which he stated: 


The teacher-student ratio . . . is only one of 
many requirements employed by accrediting 
agencies which should undoubtedly be re- 
viewed in the light of present conditions and 
recent developments. Those of us who have 
given serious consideration to your proposal 
believe that appreciable benefit to education 
would be derived from a comprehensive an- 
alysis of accrediting requirements under the 
leadership of a group of respected and broadly 
representative educators . . . Since this organi- 
zation (the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing) includes among its membership many 
major higher educational associations as well 
as most of the colleges and universities 
throughout the country, and since it was spe- 
cifically created to undertake studies of ac- 
crediting practices, procedures and principles, 
I believe that the National Commission should 
be the agency to sponsor such an investigation. 


During this past year and a half the 


National Commission has been endeavor- 


ing to develop a program for a compre- ' 


hensive review of the practices, procedures 
and principles employed in accreditation 
—a program which would provide as well 
for devising possible new techniques in the 
measurement and evaluation, by accredit- 
ing agencies, of quality in higher educa- 
tion. A grant from the Edgar Stern Family 
Fund provided assistance for the Commis- 
sion in January to convene a small meet- 
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ing of especially competent educators and 
specialists to advise a committee of the 
Commission in possible methods of im- 
proving the evaluation of quality in higher 
education. This special committee, of 
which your Lawrence L. Bethel is a mem- 
ber, has been charged by the National 
Commission with the responsibility of 
preparing the outline for this compre- 
hensive program which would include a 
study of the teacher-student ratio. The 
inauguration and launching of this con- 
templated program will naturally depend 
upon the procurement of a sizable sub- 
vention. 

In any study of teacher-student ratios 
it is necessary to recognize that such ratios 
and class size are not synonymous. Also, 
it must be realized that ratios vary in ac- 
cordance with the subject matter and the 
courses taught, with the level of instruc- 
tion, and with the differing purposes of 
educational institutions. What is more, to 
make adequate comparisons among insti- 
tutions a solution must be found to the 
baffling problem of defining the terms 
“faculty” and “students.” 

Actually the fundamental question is 
not whether an institution has a specific 
teacher-student ratio but rather: “Is the 
teaching personnel of the college or uni- 
versity adequate for the tasks assumed by 
that particular institution?” In this re- 
gard the required size of a faculty is in- 
fluenced more by the steady increase in 
the extent of knowledge and by the grow- 
ing need for a larger number of professors 
educated in different specialized fields of 
study than by the exact number of stu- 
dents to be taught. This growing need is 
expanded even further by the demands of 
society for the services of faculty members 
in research and a large number of services 
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away from the campuses and their stu- 
dents. In short, a given institution to ful- 
fill its assumed and assigned tasks may 
require a faculty of 200 whether it has 
3,000 or 4,000 students. These are factors 
which must be recognized not merely by 
the state governors and other public of- 
ficials but by officials of accrediting 
agencies and of colleges and universities 
as well. 

There is another factor which must 
continually be recognized by public 
officials and educators. One of the funda- 
mental and basic traditions of this country 
has been the freedom of higher education 
from political interference and dictation. 
In fact, it is largely because of this tradi- 
tion of freedom of education that accredit- 
ing by non-governmental agencies de- 
veloped in the United States, in contrast 
to the situation in many other countries 
where final authority for the establishment 
of academic standards rests with legally 
empowered ministries of education. If our 
tradition of freedom is to remain inviolate, 
education and the accrediting agencies 
themselves must maintain the responsi- 
bility for establishing academic standards. 
However, education and the accrediting 
agencies must deserve this responsibility. 
They must be alert to and fulfill their 
obligations to society in the light of the 
current economic situation and _ the 
rapidly changing social and worldwide 
political conditions. 
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As occurs in all human activities— 
whether in business, in government, or in 


education—customs develop and become. . 


so ingrained in our habits and thoughts 
that in time they may be accepted as ever- 
lasting valid truths; that is, until someone 
points out the possible fallacy of these 
customs. In this case, Governor Furcolo 
has been the one to indicate the possible 
fallacy in the requirements of some 
regional associations for a_ stipulated 
teacher-student ratio. Fortunately Gover- 
nor Furcolo fully appreciates the necessity 
of education itself providing the answer 
to this question. But his interest is fair 
warning to all higher education that if 
education cannot furnish solid and con- 
structive solutions to its increasing prob- 
lems other segments of society will step in 
and attempt to provide the answers. More 
particularly, a warning that all accredit- 
ing agencies must be more alert to the 
social needs of the future has been raised 
by the finger of doubt pointed from the 
Massachusetts State House atop Beacon 
Hill and overlooking an historical center 
of influential independent university edu- 
cation. 

Junior colleges are no longer excluded 
from concern with these issues. They must 
share with other institutions of higher 
learning the responsibility for improving 
accreditation, our native method of main- 
taining standards and of measuring 
quality in education. 
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Planning Facilities for Junior Colleges 


JAMES L. WATTENBARGER 


A Lusty adolescent has made its presence 
felt upon the American education scene. 
It has sprung from the deep desire of the 
American people to provide something 
better for their children than they were 
able to have for themselves. Education 
has become a magical touchstone for in- 
creasing socio-economic as well as 
personal status. So much so that some 
prophets even foretell a time when all 
persons will expect to complete a four- 
year college degree. Others, not so happy 
over this prospect, have wailed that this 
possibility will degrade all American 
higher education. 

This new element in higher education, 
the junior college, offers a middle ground 
wherein a broad and flexible group of 
educational offerings can provide oppor- 
tunity for continued post-high school ed- 
ucation preserving the integrity of the 
professional as well as the graduate edu- 
cation commonly accepted as a part of 
our system of higher education. For this, 
as well as many other reasons we will 
not discuss here, the junior colleges have 
come to stay and will inevitably fulfill an 
important place in American higher edu- 
cation. 

Because the junior colleges have grown 
quickly in many parts of the country, be- 


JAMES L. WATTENBARGER is Director, 
Division of Community Junior Colleges, 
Florida State Department of Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
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cause they often have been small, and 
because they have operated in many 
instances as “stepchildren,” we often have 
found ourselves housed in a wide variety 
of homes. These homes have consisted of 
abandoned army bases, air fields, or naval 
bases; the upper floors or a wing of a high 
school building; a grand old mansion, 


. built of solid timber but designed to pro- 
vide comfort and glory for a bygone 
family instead of a college; a church 


recreational or educational building; a 
warehouse which originally housed sec- 
ondhand furniture; a factory building 
where the Pierce-Arrow had been built; 
an old elementary school building con- 
demned for use by children but approved 
for youths; an old city hall long since out- 
grown by city officials. I could go on and 
on naming examples. We may feel ap- 
preciation for the use of many of these 
facilities, and probably we should. Their 
use often has saved the existence of a 
junior college, preserved it, and carried it 
on to a happier day. These kinds of facill- 
ties have enabled us to provide an irre- 
placeable educational opportunity and 
while they might be considered acceptable 
temporary quarters, they cannot be re- 
garded as permanent college facilities. 
Now that the junior colleges are going 
to be accepted in their permanent niche in 
American higher education, we must 
have a permanent campus with perma- 
nent facilities, These facilities must con- 
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sist of well-planned, well-constructed, 
well-conceived buildings designed spe- 
cifically to provide for the programs of a 
community junior college. Since planning 
junior colleges as such is relatively new, 
I asked several people a few years ago 
what, in their opinions, would be the 
special considerations that should be given 
in the development of junior college 
buildings and facilities. I was informed 
that there were no such data available 
anywhere; that, after all, a junior college 
building was not so different from any 
other education building; that probably 
the principles which applied for other 
educational buildings would apply equally 
as well to junior college buildings. I was 
not, however, satisfied with this answer, 
and have been seeking other answers to 
this question. I believe that junior col- 
leges face certain problems in the con- 
struction of facilities which will serve the 
needs of the programs which we believe 
are typical junior college programs. 

A junior college building cannot be 
planned as a campus type high school 
building or as a small scale university 
building. Each junior college plant must 
be so planned and designed that it is func- 
tional in terms of the philosophy and the 
programs of the individual college and 
the community where it is located. 

Let’s look for a few minutes at some of 
the problems which are usually found in 
connection with the construction of the 
junior college buildings. The first problem 
which must be faced is that of site selec- 
tion. This is one which probably causes 
more difficulty in terms of political impli- 
cations than any other single problem 
associated with locating a junior college. 

The establishment of criteria for site 
selection is most important. A primary 
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criterion about which a decision must be 
made is the size. There must be adequate 
acreage included in the site. We in our 
state have established a minimum cri- 
terion of 40 acres provided that when the 
expected enrollments exceed 500, there 
should be two acres for each 100 students 
in addition to the 40-acre minimum. In 
other words, we need 60 acres as a mini- 
mum to house a college for 1,000 stu- 
dents. I feel sure that in a few years we 
will come to the conclusion that this 40 
acres is not only a minimum, but we may 
realize that it is too small. Many of our 
sister institutions in other states have al- 
ready reached this conclusion. 

A second important criterion is the 
actual location and shape of the site. It 
should be accessible to highway traffic 
because the junior college is a commuting 
college. It must be isolated from railroads, 
from industry, and from heavy traffic, or 
other noisy activities. Preferably, the site 
should be rectangular in shape. This will 
enable the architects to develop a compre- 
hensive overall master campus plan that 
will be beautiful, coherent, and useful. 
Odd-shaped sites often present difficulties 
that are not imagined when the site is 
first examined. 

Next, the site must be high and as level 
as possible, and well drained. There is no 
real purpose in obtaining land for a 
junior college site that cannot be used for 
building or other college activities. If we 
seek sites which meet these criteria, we 
will have accomplished a solution to our 
basic problem. 

The second problem that we face in 
the construction of junior college build- 
ings is that of helping people realize the 
absolute necessity for total planning. The 
planning of junior college plants logically 
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PLANNING FACILITIES FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


may fall into six major steps. These are 
as follows: 


1. The purposes of the college must be 
identified. Some colleges are designed to serve 
one purpose and others are designed to serve 
other purposes. If a junior college is to provide 
a boarding school atmosphere for a group of 
young ladies, then the plans for that college 
would be very different from a community 
service institution which may be expected to 
serve a variety of functions. 

2. We should survey the educational needs 
of the area which the college has been desig- 
nated to serve. This means that we need to 
compile all the existing material relating to 
the educational needs of the junior college 
area and to develop the variety of programs 
which will meet these needs. 

3. We must describe the space require- 
ments. It is of little avail to an architect to 
ask him to build you. a library; you need to 
describe the kind, the amount and quantity of 
space which is needed in that library. You 
need to tell him what services will be per- 
formed by the library; you need to tell him 
_ how many students to prepare for; you need 
to tell him whether the library will be the in- 
structional materials center or whether it is 
just a place to house books. In other words, 
the purposes of the college plus the programs 
are necessary in describing the space require- 
ments. 

4. A master campus plan should be pre- 
pared. This is not a static campus plan and 
architects have upon occasion asked me not to 
use the term “master campus plan” because 
it implies to many people a static plan. A bet- 
ter term, perhaps, would be “campus develop- 
ment plan.” This plan would provide for the 
development of a general overall site plan 
which would make possible intelligent land 
utilization for both immediate needs and fu- 
ture needs. The plan would help in determin- 
ing the general type of building construction 
or architectural treatment that is desired in 
this instance. It would provide for a careful 
consideration of landscaping and the use of 
outdoor space around and between the build- 
ings and include such related matters as park- 
ing and roadways. It must provide for the 
orderly development of the campus for the 
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next 20, 30, or 40 years, at least as far as we 
can see. 

5. The fifth step is that of preparing pre- 
liminary plans. The preliminary plans should 
have careful review and analysis by the people 
who will use the buildings; the teachers, the 
administrators, the deans, and even the stu- 
dents might well be brought in on this stage 
of the planning. Such factors as night time use 
of facilities, the way laboratories and other 
equipment will be used within the assigned 
spaces, the arrangement of office space, the 
student traffic flow, and the adequacy of fa- 
cilities must all be considered. 

6. The final step in planning is the prepara- 
tion of the final plans. At this stage, it is 
mainly an architectural job and one in which 
the educator must play a second fiddle. 


The third problem which the junior 
college must face in the construction of 
new facilities is the type of construc- 
tion and the general design of the build- 
ings. There are some items which must be 
kept in mind in reference to this. There 
must be a maximum amount of flexibility 
in the building and in the construction of 
the building so that we may provide for 
future growth. No junior colleges have 
remained static for long. We have been 
the scene of very rapid growth in most 
instances and, therefore, the buildings 
that we build today are going to be too 
small in many cases before they are even 
opened to our students. We must provide 
for a flexibility of use and for a flexibility 
in terms of expansion. Since many junior 
colleges will be operating on very tight 
budgets, the buildings should provide for 
a minimum maintenance problem. The 
use of aluminum, brick, and other ma- 
terials which require only a small amount 
of maintenance should be used. The 
natural lighting and ventilation should be 
taken into consideration. The use of these 
buildings for 12 months should imply 
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that air conditioning is a necessity in some 
buildings and desirable in all buildings. 
The construction and design of the build- 
ings must preserve the beauty of the site. 
How often we have seen great old trees 
knocked down for the purpose of making 
room for buildings, trees that have taken 
50 years to grow! 

The design of the,;buildings must pro- 
vide for unity in vision as well as physical 
relationships. The proper relationship of 
buildings to each other, to the walks, the 
drives, to parking and other outdoor areas 
is vital. 

A fourth problem which affects the 
planning of junior college buildings is 
considering the unique problems of junior 
colleges, and this is probably the area 
which has been the most ignored in many 
instances. For instance, the junior colleges 
should have a comparatively larger library 
reading room facility than many four-year 
schools or universities because junior col- 
lege students, being commuting students, 
use the library to a far greater extent than 
may be ordinarily expected. Also because 
of the commuting nature of the student 
_ body, provision must be made for lounge 
and study areas other than the library 
where daytime students can find places to 
study between classes or while waiting for 
the school bus. 

Since some of us are community insti- 
tutions used extensively at night, there 
must be walkways well lit at night, and 
screens in the windows of the buildings. 
Again, because many of us are public 
community institutions, we must provide 
accessibility for public use to many of our 
major buildings: the auditorium where 
our plays are presented; the library often 
used as a community library center; the 
classroom buildings used for adult educa- 
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tion. Most all colleges find it advisable to 
provide the administration building with 
some visual prominence in order that it 
may attract the immediate attention of 
visitors who are looking for this building. 
However, it also should be readily acces- 
sible to the public and should be adjacent 
to the other facilities connected with the 
administrative functions, 

There must be particular attention 
given to the traffic flow in a junior college. 
We have found in our experience that a 
large portion of the student body will 
drive their own cars to school—or at least 
their fathers’ cars—and we must provide 
parking, and at the same time maintain 
a pedestrian island in the center of the 
campus for safety as well as for beauty. 

Quite often forgotten but equally im- 
portant, however, is the matter of provid- 
ing service drives to buildings which must 
have such drives, and this again should 
not violate the pedestrian island center of 
the campus. 

Many of our junior colleges will be 
participating in the development of edu- 
cational television, and our buildings 
should be so constructed that educational 
television is properly considered. 

Since many of our junior colleges are 
being constructed on a _ pay-as-you-go 
basis, we are not able to provide complete 
campuses at the early stages of the junior 
college development. This means that we 
must design areas which have one short- 
range use and often a different long-range 
use. Rooms which eventually will become 
laboratories may be used for office space 
or classroom space temporarily. The im- 
portant thing to remember here is that 
we must not compromise in settling this 
problem in such a manner as to prohibit 
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the space from being useful on either a_ college is different. These are all differ- , 

short-range or a long-range basis. ences which we seek to preserve and which 2 

A final point is that each junior college we cannot afford to lose. e 

wae presents a different problem. We have Well-planned junior colleges don’t just me %: 
oan been asked by some why we do not develop happen; they result from the concerted t 
port a common set of junior college plans efforts of a number of people—the archi- 5; 
t which can be used in all parts of the state _ tects, the faculty, the administration, and 
and thereby save architectural fees. We this involves a willingness on the part of : 

& have been quick to answer and have _ all people concerned to give time, hard | 
eee, ample proof to support our viewpoint work and thought to this planning proc- 
a that such building plans would not only — ess. We must gather as much information ‘ 
a be wrong for one institution, but prob- as we possibly can; we must translate our ; 
cn ably would be wrong for all institutions specifications into buildings which are : 
| since each junior college presents a unique functional, that are economical to build x 
ae problem—the site is different; the pro- and to maintain and that are attractive to ( 
ip gram is different; the organization of the look at and to live in. : 
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Executive Director’s Report to the American 
Association of Junior Colleges 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


A FAVORITE preoccupation of most of us 
around New Year’s Day is to look back 
through the old year and recall experi- 
ences and impressions that for some reason 
linger in our memories. A unit of time 
seems to take on kind of a theme or char- 
acteristic flavor. I have only to mention 
1929, 1941, 1951, to stimulate some re- 
sponsive feelings in you. Now, as I look 
back through the year 1959 in regard to 
the affairs of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, I have several strong im- 
pressions that rise above the detail and 
activity of our work. This has been a year 
of organization, planning, and expansion 
of the financial means of the Association. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Let me start with comments about our 
financial resources because we do live in 
a dollar economy which requires that 
planning and organization be supported 
with cash. One year ago the Association 
authorized an increase in institutional 
dues. The added income was enough to 
carry on activities of the Association at 
about the same level as the preceding two 
years when dues income was supple- 
mented by contributions to the public 
information program. Some expansion of 
our committee work was made possible by 
a grant from the United States Steel 
Foundation in the amount of $10,000. 


This was the second annual grant from 
this Foundation to the Association and 
was to be used “toward the attainment, 
by research and other means, of national 
objectives for the institutions below the 
four-year college level.” 

There still remained the urgent need to 
find ways of supporting the activities of 
the newly formed commissions of the As- 
sociation, An answer to this problem was 
provided by a financial commitment by 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. The 
commitment of $240,000 has as its pur- 
pose to strengthen and expand the pro- 
fessional services of the Association to 
junior colleges across the nation and to 
communities planning the establishment 
of these institutions. The grant is payable 
over a period of five years beginning with 
$60,000 in January, 1960. The Founda- 
tion responded directly to the proposal of 
the Association for funds to meet the 
following needs: more frequent meetings 
of its five Research and Service Commis- 
sions, the publication of reports as part 
of a diffusion-of-research program, mak- 
ing consultants available to individual 
institutions and to local communities 
planning junior colleges, and support of 
other phases of an expanded program. 
These funds also enable the Association 
to add to its staff a Director of Publica- 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


tions as well as another professionally 
qualified person to work with our com- 
missions. 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education supported a meeting of AAJC 
representatives with personnel of the Fund 
in New York, December 14—15, to discuss 
the possibility of experimental projects to 
promote more effective use of faculty 
personnel in junior colleges. 

A grant of $28,100 was received from 
the National Science Foundation for the 
support of a team to visit the USSR for 
the purpose of studying and reporting on 
the technicum. This project is under the 
direction of Dr. Otto Klitgord, President, 
New York City Community College, and 
is included in the 1960 cultural exchange 
agreement between the ‘United States and 
the USSR. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 


In addition to the summer meeting of 
the Board of Directors and the Council on 
Research and Service, two very important 
conferences were held which will have a 
great deal to do with future activities of 
the Association. It was agreed by AAJC 
officers and personnel of W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation that it would be most helpful 
to have a meeting of the Commission on 
Administration prior to consideration by 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation of proposals 
from universities for grants to support 
programs to prepare junior college ad- 
ministrators. Accordingly, in November 
the Commission on Administration met in 
Chicago for two days to consider the kinds 
of pre-service and in-service educational 
opportunities needed for junior and com- 
munity college administrators. This meet- 
ing was the first move in a stepped-up 
program of Commission activity made 
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possible under the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion commitment. The Commission for- 
mulated a statement which was distrib- 
uted widely and given attention by 
universities having responsibilities for the 
preparation of administrators. At this 
convention announcement will be made 
by the Foundation of grants to several 
universities to support centers for junior 
college administration. It is not possible 
to over-emphasize the importance of 
these centers in the future productive ac- 
tivities of the Association. Not only will 
they be a source of qualified administra- 
tive personnel but it is obvious that the 
process of preparing such personnel will 
have as a most important by-product 
analysis, evaluation, and further research 
study of the work of junior colleges. And 
may I say that it is extremely important 
that activities of this type sponsored by a 
university be communicated among other 
universities with similar interests and the 
benefits of such studies be widely dis- 
seminated. 

Another conference of far reaching im- 
portance was held in Dallas, Texas, 
January 15-17 under the direction of 
President Marvin Knudson. Board mem- 
bers, commission chairmen, and staff 
members considered the role of the Asso- 
ciation during the years ahead and ex- 
amined ways of increasing the effective- 
ness of the Association in the light of its 
current and future objectives. The history 
of the Association was reviewed with at- 
tention given to such significant projects 
as the terminal education studies and the 
associate degree program in nursing. 
Commission chairmen reported on cur- 
rent activities and identified future direc- 
tions of interest. Board members presented 
papers which deal with services which the 
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Association membership has a right to 
expect of the Association. With this as 
background, plans were discussed for the. 
important work ahead. 

One other item regarding organization 
and planning: Miss Elizabeth S, Reed has 
been appointed Director of Publications 
on your headquarters staff. An additional 
appointment will be made soon of a pro- 
fessionally qualified person to serve in 
staff capacity to certain commissions of 
the Association, probably those of cur- 
riculum, instruction, and student per- 
sonnel. 


CURRENT PROJECTS 


Joint committee with the Assoctation 
of American Colleges and American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers: A progress report of 
this committee will be made at this con- 
vention and endorsement requested. The 
report includes a tentative statement of 
policy in regard to transfer of students 
from junior colleges to senior colleges. 
Each association represented on the com- 
mittee has discussed the statement during 
this past year and is taking official action 
at its 1960 convention. The Association 
of American Colleges endorsed the report 
at its Boston convention in January. 
AACRAO has given notice to its mem- 
bers that action will be expected on the 
statement at the April meeting in Los 
Angeles. The committee hopes ultimately 
to present a refined set of principles for 
adoption by the three associations, and to 
prepare an appropriate manual for the 
guidance of both senior and junior col- 
leges. Before this is done a moderate 
amount of additional research is required, 
and the Board of Directors of each organi- 
zation is considering ways of securing the 
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necessary financial support for this work. 
Committee on Statistical Data and 
Definitions—AAJC has deep interest in 
another national committee. Algeo H. 
Brill, vice president of Yuba College in 
California, serves as representative of the 
Association on a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers which is develop- 
ing acceptable standardized basic defini- 
tions and minimum statistical data to be 
kept by all colleges and universities. Just 
as an illustration of why our Association 
should be interested is the fact that the 
opening (fall) enrollment reports of the 
United States Office of Education count 
only “‘degree-credit” students. The Office 
of Education defines a “degree-credit” 
program as one consisting wholly or 
principally of work which is normally 
creditable toward a bachelor’s or higher 
degree. Obviously, many thousands of 
junior college students enrolled in pro- 
grams not designed for transfer are not in- 
cluded in the fall report. Most impor- 
tantly, the matter of definition possibly 
reflects some lack of acceptance of the 
terminal programs of junior colleges as 
bona fide college level work. The 
AACRAO committee is giving attention 
to this problem along with others. 
American Junior Colleges, 1960 edition 
—This basic reference book in the junior 
college field is published every four years 
as a cooperative project of the American 
Council on Education and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. The 
American Council on Education has pro- 
vided the budget and staff services. AAJC 
has provided the editor at the request of 
the Council. I have served as editor of the 
1960 edition, and Miss Elizabeth Reed, 
newly appointed publications director, 
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has been project director for the book. 
Publication date is about the middle of 
April. In addition to basic material about 
junior colleges, detailed exhibits are pre- 
sented for almost 600 non-proprietary 
junior colleges recognized by regional ac- 
crediting associations, state universities, or 
state departments of education. 

Public information—the nation’s press 
continues to demonstrate interest in junior 
colleges. Our office is frequently called 
upon to provide background information 
for stories of national coverage. Among 
publications in which important stories 
appeared were: Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Architectural Forum, Readers Digest, 
Newsweek. Also United Press-Interna- 
tional News, Associated Press, and North 
American Newspaper Alliance featured 
the junior college in stories appearing 
in hundreds of newspapers across the 
country. 

A pamphlet, Introduction to Junior 
Colleges, was prepared as a preprint of 
Chapter I of American Junior Colleges. 
Notice of the availability of the preprint 
appeared in a newsletter of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. Hundreds of the pamphlets were 
requested as a result. Also with the co- 
operation of the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 4,000 copies were 
mailed to members of the American 
School Counselors Association and the 
National Association of Guidance Super- 
visors and Counselor Trainers. 


FIELD WORK 


In addition to visiting many junior col- 
leges in almost all parts of the country, I 
have participated in meetings of the 
Junior College Council of the Middle At- 
lantic States, Southern Association of 
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Junior Colleges, New England Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Coun- 
cil of North Central Junior Colleges, 
California Junior College Association, 
New York Community College Trustees, 
Pennsylvania Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Maryland Association of 
Boards of Education, and the Massachu- 
setts Community College Board. Frequent 
meetings have been held with agencies of 
the federal government, with represent- 
atives of other national associations, and 
with foundation personnel. I believe it has 
also been valuable to our Association to 
have its representative in Washington 
maintain innumerable informal contacts 
with persons active in various educational 
fields, I. have particularly appreciated the 
opportunity of serving as Secretary of the 
American Council on Education and as 
a member of the executive committee to 
have the privilege of participating in the 
sessions of the Problems and Policies 
Commission of that organization. 


OBSERVATIONS ABOUT OUR FUTURE 


At this convention we are discussing 
obligations of junior colleges. I want to 
mention some obligations of this Associa- 
tion. There is need for national leadership 
in the junior college field. Growth, ex- 
pansion, continuing improvement of jun- 
ior college education are needed in almost 
all of the states. Surely we would all agree 
to that. Social and economic conditions 
give insistent and imperative notice that 
an institution like the junior college is a 
necessity for our times. We need, there- 
fore, to anticipate the fact that through- 
out the United States (and I can add 
parenthetically, in many other countries) 
the junior and community college will be 
developing rapidly. On the basis of that 
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fact we have an obligation to provide — 


whatever resources we can for construc- 
tive and sound development. The Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, made 
up as it is of a variety of two-year institu- 
tions, can pool its experience to give this 
kind of national leadership; not with the 
intention of sounding a party line or 
merely intent upon perpetuating its kind 
but honestly and openly contributing its 
strength and competence toward well- 
conceived and high quality junior college 
programs wherever these are required and 
appropriate. 

We need to reach a level of high pro- 
fessional skill with evidence of this 
achievement in the kinds of problems we 
attack, the solutions we suggest, and the 
goals we decide upon. And these need to 
be recorded and disciplined, and dissem- 
inated through publication. The projects 
now before the Association, such as the 
university centers for preparation of ad- 
ministrators, will help, as will the funds 
granted to the Association for additional 
staff, publications, and consultants. How- 
ever, the greatest resource to meet this 
need is in the talent now existent in the 
junior colleges of this land. I propose that 
we give immediate attention to four major 
questions. This is not to leave our concern 
with strengthening administration but to 
build upon it. 


1. Can we agree that masterful classroom 
instruction will be a major institutional objec- 
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tive in junior colleges? What steps ought we 
to take to assure that junior colleges establish 
a reputation as institutions of higher education 
in which superior teaching is the rule? 


2. Can we agree that guidance functions 
are central to the junior college assignment 
and that this concept will be acknowledged by 
our institutions achieving a new and higher 
level of competence with which these func- 
tions are discharged? 


3. Continuing education or adult education 
is rapidly becoming one of the major aspects 
of the programs of many junior collegés. What 
ought we to do to take initiative and deal con- 
structively with this amazing phenomenon of 
American education? 


4. One of the really distinctive features of 
a large number of junior colleges is the variety 
of programs for students who wish to complete 
formal education, at least for a time at the end 
of two years. What can we do to improve and 
give greater prestige to semi-professional and 
technical-vocational curriculums? 


It is readily apparent that we have im- 
portant things to do, The prospect is a 
most inviting one not only because our 
tasks are significant but because of the 
high morale within our organization, the 
extent of agreement upon goals, the grow- 


ing power represented in our personnel, 


the financial resources available, and the 
unexplored areas awaiting our attention. 

Your staff in Washington enjoys the 
privilege of working for you and with you 
and will make every effort to achieve a 
level of performance to match that which 
has been called for in each junior college. 
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Social Problems in America, by Harry C. 
Bredemeier and Jackson Toby (510 
pp.; John Wiley). 


This collection of readings is the latest 
entry in the acquisitive field of American 
social problems textbooks. The editors 
have tried to impart some theoretical co- 
herence to the customary discontinuous 
character of topics treated in social prob- 
lems courses. They have also attempted 
to quicken the reader’s interest by reprint- 


ing readings which excel in their sense of 


immediacy and color rather than scientific 
rigor alone. Both efforts have succeeded. 
The result is a lively if kaleidoscopic tour 
of our major social problems. 

Theoretical coherence is achieved by 
repeated use of key analytic categories. 
“Bargaining,” for example, is viewed as 
it relates to dating, labor relations, politics, 
and prostitution. “Materialism” is ex- 
amined in the contexts of education, re- 
ligion and science. By hewing to the theme 
suggested in the book’s subtitle, Brede- 
meier and Toby drive home the central 
importance of acquisitive values. 

An outstanding feature, for which the 
publishers deserve the utmost commenda- 
tion, is the splendid series of original draw- 
ings by John Groth. If their tone is som- 
ber, so is the subject matter. 


Some teachers might wish for longer 
readings and easier editorial signals to in- 
dicate transitions. Some old-fashioned 
rows of statistics, be they ever so trans- 
itory, would come in handy. Also, the 
editors are far too modest in the matter of 
their own writing; after all, what literary 
figure even has yet written “six hundred 
pages of scintillating exposition” (p. ix) ? 

Concluding each chapter is an excel- 
lently annotated bibliography. The in- 
dexes are somewhat meager. 

Social Problems in America can be wel- 
comed as one of the better books in the 
field. Its emphasis on the human content 
of social problems is most relevant and all 
too rare. The book is entirely appropriate 
for freshman, but especially sophomore, 
courses in social problems. 

MEYER WEINBERG 
Wright Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our Mineral Resources, by Charles M. 
Riley (John Wiley). 


While this is not a book on the subject 
of mineralogy, it does deal in an elemen- 
tary way with commercial minerals. The 
first ten chapters are concerned with me- 
tallic minerals which are used as ores for 
supplying the most important and most 
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used metals; the last seven chapters, with 
minerals which may or may not contain 
metal atoms—aminerals not used as sources 
of metals but used for supplying human 
needs and wants in such diverse fields of 
economics as fuels, heavy chemicals, build- 
ing materials, water for commercial uses, 
fine chemicals including drugs and medi- 
cines and gems and jewels for instrument 
bearings and for decorative purposes. 

The first chapter gives a brief discus- 
sion of some modern ideas of the sources 
of ore and mineral bodies and the means 
by which the present economic use of 
concentrated beds instead of very scattered 
and unimportant rare specks of deposits 
were made possible by nature. Four gen- 
eral methods of benefaction of minerals 
of very low concentration to mineral 
bodies of economic importance are briefly 
outlined. Then six genetic classes of ore 
deposits resulting from the four processes 
follow. 

The next nine chapters list with names 
and chemical formulas the most valuable 
and abundant ores of the most important 
metals with diverse and sometimes con- 
flicting theories of processes which pro- 
duced practical concentrations of these 
ores. Selected ore fields are discussed and 
described and helpful diagrams show the 
locatidn of ore bodies and associated 
-gangue minerals. Uses of the metals and 
their chief compounds are briefly covered. 
The geography of occurrence is listed, and 
some political implications are presented. 

Metals are classed together according 
to their association in ore mixtures. Little 
of the chemistry of their metallurgy is 
given but some attention is given to 
mining and gangue removal. Statistics of 
production are the latest published official 
data. 
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A few good pictures, maps and ore dia- 
grams improve the book. The glossary of 
technical terms is simple, clear and suf- 
ficiently complete, and a table of names of 
chemical elements and symbols indicates 
whether they are classed as metals or non 
metals. 

The third appendix giving the geo- 
logical time scale listing eras, periods and 
epochs is a very clear one-page diagram. 
The names and formulas of the most used 
ores are given in Appendix IV under an 
alphabetic list of metallic elements, while 
in Appendix V there is a list in a, b, c 
sequence of the chief minerals not used as 
ores. Formulas accompany the names. An 
excellent recent list of source materials 
can be found at the end of each chapter, 
and a general source list of materials just 
precedes an adequate index. 

It is the present writer’s opinion that the 
author of this book has fulfilled his pur- 
pose to make an adequate elementary sur- 
vey of economic geology in an admirable 
manner. 

VERNON E. Woop 
Mars Hill College 
Mars Hill, North Carolina 


Principles of Nutrition, by Eva D. Wilson, 
Katherine H. Fisher, and Mary E. 
Fuqua (483 pp.; John Wiley; $5.95). 


This new text successfully combines the 
findings of recent research with basic nu- 
trition information in a style which is well- 
suited to the junior college level. Although 
scientific in tone, it does not presume the 
reader has a background in chemistry or 
physiology; instead, the book gives an ex- 
planation of concepts in these fields which 
are basic to an understanding of the ma- 
terial. 
The organization is conventional. A 
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RECENT WRITINGS 


brief history of the study of nutrition is 
followed by a consideration of each of the 
nutrients. However, there are several fea- 
tures which distinguish this text from 
others. An introductory chapter provides 
a working vocabulary of nutrition terms, 
and an eight-page glossary serves as a 
quick reference for the more technical 
language. 
There is a more complete presentation 
of certain nutrients than is commonly 
found in elementary texts. Three chapters 
are devoted to the mineral elements, in- 
cluding the trace elements. In the discus- 
sion of the B-complex vitamins and antibi- 
otics, the results of recent research are uti- 
lized. In addition, separate chapters cover 
the extension of nutrition principles into 
such practical applications as meal plan- 
ning (both the “basic 7” and “basic 4” 
food group plans are given), dental 
health, and food fads. 
Illustrative material includes numerous 
charts, graphs, and diagrammatic stick 
figures which, although they are intended 
to simplify the understanding of chemical 
processes, are perhaps more decorative 
than enlightening. References are given 
for each chapter. However, no study 
questions are included. 
Principles of Nutrition gives every evi- 
dence of being a practical, useful book. 
The authors speak with authority, and 
their writing reflects first-hand knowledge 
and experience in the teaching of nutri- 
tion principles. 
Mary RILE 
Monterey Peninsula College 
Monterey, California | 

A Guide to Vocations in Engineering and 

Related Fields, by Lynn L. and Lillian 

L. Ralya (42 pp.; Villager; $1.25). 

Perhaps the most trying moment for a 
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freshman counselor comes when an enter- 
ing student announces that he desires to 
pursue an engineering career, and then is 
found to have practically no knowledge 
of the engineering profession. To the 
“average” entering student, an engineer 
is mostly a man who lays roads or who 
builds bridges and rockets. That there 
are also agricultural engineers, sanitary 
engineers and textile engineers some- 
times comes as a shock to the new student. 
And, more often than not, when he learns 
that the functions of the engineer are as 
wide and as varied as they are—ranging 
from research and development through 
such other functions as sales and manage- 
ment and educational service—he is 
taken by surprise. Therefore, it is no 
wonder that the entering student may sit 
before his counselor like a babe in the 
woods and must be led by the hand. 

Yet where is the counselor who in the 
rush of registration can find the time for 
this patient exploration? Herein lies one 
of the profound advantages of this 
Guide. Divided in five parts and written 
from the “objective rather than the ‘re- 
cruitment’ point of view,” the Guide 
presents in Part I a detailed description 
of the twenty different major functions of 
engineering, often with facts and figures 
which, although they refer largely to the 
year 1953 are not without great meaning. 
For example, the authors point out that 
40 per cent of those engineers engaged in 
research and development were either 
aircraft or electrical engineers; that an- 
other 40 per cent were distributed among 
such specialties as motor vehicles, metal 
products, petroleum, telecommunications, 
and scientific instruments. 

Part II is concerned with the general 
characteristics of engineering education. 
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Prefaced with the statement that a college 
education is today essential for all engi- 
neers, this section continues with a de- 
tailed table of the twenty major engi- 
neering curriculums, giving percentages 
of students enrolled in these curriculums, 
whether in the regular four-year program 
or in the five-year cooperative form (in 
which the school and the employer co- 
operate in alternating study with periods 
of work) ; whether as night students, part- 
time students, or female students; and 
whether at the B.A., M.A., or Ph.D. 
level. 

In Part III, each of the major engi- 
neering fields is analyzed. There are also 
descriptions of each field and its various 
subdivisions, with data regarding per- 
centage distribution in employment, 
availability of education at the under- 
graduate level, and the courses therein 
pursued. 

For example, in the analysis of civil 
engineering, many types of work are 
described, as well as the distribution of 
employment among civil engineers: 2% 
education; 18%, government; 9%, manu- 
facturing; 48%, construction; and 9% 
utilities. 

Part IV of the Guide is concerned with 
a general comparison of engineering and 
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related vocations, the relationship be- 
tween the supply and demand for various 
types of engineers, and the securing of an 
education, with its achievement of pro- 
fessional development and recognition. 

Part V concludes with a bibliography 
in which the student is referred to various 
publications in the respective engineering 
fields. Under civil engineering, for ex- 
ample, 18 references are listed ranging 
from the “Human Side of Railroading” to 
the “Traffic Manager.” 

To a young, serious-minded engineer- 
ing student, this Guide is invaluable, and, 
were this reviewer a freshman counselor 
in engineering, each student would be 
given a copy to read before continuing 
with the interview. 

Of course, the Guide will not eliminate 
the need for a counselor, but one thing it 
definitely will do: It will give the young 
student a more intelligent understanding 
of that tremendously wide profession 
which he intends to enter, and perhaps 
will point up to him that one particular 
branch which most stirs his imagination 
and which most evokes his desire and in- 
terest to succeed. 

Carl H. Morgan 
Fresno City College 
Fresno, California 
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American Airlines 
Stewardess Corps offers 
your graduates... 


Broader horizons. The life of a Stewardess 
offers more variety, responsibility and rewards 
than most other starting jobs. 


Travel. American serves the most varied 
group of major cities in the U.S.A.—72 coast 
to coast, as well as Mexico City and Toronto. 
On the job, a Stewardess is paid expenses for 
overnight stops away from home base. On 
vacation, she travels free on American, gets 
reduced rates for travel all over the world. 


Prestige. American was the first to offer trans- 
continental jet service; now operates the largest 
Jet and Jet-Powered fleet in the U.S.A. An 
American Airlines Stewardess is sure of work- 
ing in attractive, modern surroundings. 


Contacts. Experienced travelers prefer 
American Airlines. So at work, the Stewardess 
meets many interesting, well-informed people. 


Free training. A Stewardess candidate 
spends 544 weeks—at company expense—at 

the beautiful American Airlines [aR 
Stewardess College, located be- 
tween Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas. Here, facilities range from 
spacious living-study quarters 
to swimming pool and tennis 
courts; from complete Steward- 
ess service equipment for prac- 
tice to a built-in beauty parlor. 


Good future.. Training and 
supervisory positions are open to 
the experienced Stewardess who 
decides on a long-range career 
with American, 


When a team of American Airlines interviewers visits 
your campus, qualified students will find an interview 
well worth their time. Why not suggest it to your students? 
If you would like information about the American Airlines 


Your graduates offer 
the American Airlines 


Stewardess Corps... 


Intelligence, initiative, poise. A college 
girl has a sense of responsibility. She recognizes 
the importance of her job. 


Curiosity. She is genuinely interested in the 

world around her. A young woman planning 

eventually to continue her education, but eager 

to see something of the world first, could find 

serving as a Stewardess an ideal opportunity: 
_ to combine travel with earning a living. 


Pride. She enjoys representing America’s lead- 
ing airline; presiding graciouslyover the gleam- 
ing Jet Flagships. Standards are high; but all 
who are selected are healthy, well mannered, 
friendly girls, between 20 and 26 years old, 
single, between 5’ 3” and 5’ 8”. 


Interest in people. Able to recognize and 
please many different types of people, she is 
thoughtful, alert, almost intuitively attentive 
to individual needs. 


Ww vo mg to learn. She quickly absorbs 
such courses as aircraft familiari- 
zation, theory of flight and pas- 
senger service. She appreciates 
good grooming and enjoys the 
expert training she receives in 
caring for and improving her 
appearance and poise. 


Enthusiasm. She is proud of do- 
ing a job well. Whether or not 
she plans to continue her career 
with the airline, she knows the 
more she puts into this work, as 
any other, the more she will get 
from it. 


Stewardess Training Program send a card to Miss Helen 
Collins, American Airlines Stewardess College, Amon 
Carter Field, Ft. Worth, Texas. Ask for a free copy of 
the American Airlines Stewardess College Booklet. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES America’s Leading Airline 
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Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 
Staff benefit plans help bring to college employment a degree of security not found 


in other professions. But these plans must keep pace with the times if your 
institution is to compete successfully for competent men and women in the 


challenging years ahead. 
In the interest of higher education, TIAA has pioneered many new concepts in 
staff benefits during the past 40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the OPTIMUM 


MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL DISABILITY program are notable ex- 
amples of innovations serving to reinforce academic salaries in the drive to keep 


college employment in the forefront of American opportunity. 
TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity to keep you informed of the 


latest trends and developments in benefit plans and to work with you in keeping 
your institution’s program up to date. 
You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff benefit planning by returning this 


coupon. 
A 


Please send benefit planning publications. 
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Anew book for the first course infinance . . . 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE 


by Dauten and Welshans 


Here is a book that is designed for the first course in finance for 
business majors. It is also an ideal textbook if only one course in 


finance is offered in a school. 


PRINCIPLES OF FINANCE adequately treats financial institu- 
tions. In addition, it discusses the functions, principles, practices, 
procedures, and problems of finance that have become important 


in our present-day economy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CC. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27, New Rochelle, N.Y., Chicago 5, San Francisco 3, Dallas 2 


1960 GREGG BOOKS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1. SECRETARIAL PRACTICE FOR COLLEGES 


—Lee, Dickinson, and Brower 
Functional new text covering the whole area of secretarial practice appropriate 
for the interests and maturity of junior college students. Gives refresher train- 
ing in shorthand and typing skills. Instructs in personality improvement, 
human relations, office organization and procedures, financial records, travel, 
and job-finding. Requires work on business forms. A “doing” book from 
cover to cover. Workbook will be available. 


2. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE FOR COLLEGES 


—Hunsinger 
New text-workbook written especially for college-level classes in business cor- 
respondence. Features “letter-reading” approach. All essential subjects covered 
in short topics. Each immediately followed by a worksheet to cement learning. 
Generously illustrated with photos and model letters. Special reference sec- 
tion at back of book contains a capsule guide to grammar, punctuation, style 
and word-usage. 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION © McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42nd Street Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Avenue 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post Street Dallas 2: 501 Elm Street 
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American Association of Junior Colleges 


OFFICERS 


Marvin C. Knupson, President Epmunp J. Gueazer, Jr., Executive Director 
Pueblo Junior College Washington, D. C. 
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of Austin Junior College 

C. C. Coivert, Chairman 

Council on Research and Service 
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COUNCIL ON RESEARCH AND SERVICE 
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Outstanding from Prontice- Hall 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 
2 Volumes 


by Richard Hofstadter, Columbia 
University, William Miller, author 
of A New History of the United 
States, and Daniel Aaron, Smith 
College 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC is a two- 
volume work, breaking at 1865, by 
three of the country’s ranking 
historians. The political narrative 
is interrelated with economic, 
social and intellectual develop- 
ments — each illuminating the 
other as the full sweep of the 
American pattern unfolds. The 
use of many illustrations and 
maps enhances a fresh, consistent 
study. 


Volume I: 1959 
Text price $6.95 


Volume IT: 1959 
Text price $6.95 


722 pp 


723 pp. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AS 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 


by Margaret B. Fisher, Hampton 
Institute and Jeanne L. Noble, 
New York University 


Guiding entering students toward 
assuming responsibility for self- 
direction in college education, this 
new text describes the nature of 
the self, the major tasks of self- 
development in college, the pur- 
poses of American colleges, and 
the contributions the students can 
make to the intellectual enter- 
prise. It discusses the three de- 
velopmental tasks of the college 
age group: self-direction, self- 
discipline, and the choice of a 
mate, a career, and a way of life. 


June 1960 App. 410 pp. 
Text price: $4.95 


VOCATIONAL PLANNING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


A Sequential Project Method 


by Henry Borow, University of Minnesota, and Robert V. Lindsey, 
Diablo Valley College 

Here is a combination text and workbook which focuses upon the 
formation of sound curricular and vocational choices. It encourages the 
student to analyze the meaning of college experience and human work, 
orients the student to the proper uses of counseling in vocational plan- 
ning, and int~oduces the student to job classification systems and their 
use in understanding the world of work. 


1959 186 pp. Text price: $2.95 


To receive approval copies, write: Box 9035 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey’ 
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